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Greenacre, ‘‘the Home of Soul Culture,” 
Founder. 


A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A 


To model an engine according to a 
pattern is a comparatively easy work, 
though even this work calls for a clever 
mechanic; but the handling of a soul, 
the transforming of a character, the up- 
lifting of new impulses is so important 
a work that it takes a person from eighty 
to one hundred years to approach per- 
fection. There are thousands who do 
not make the attempt until the last call 
comes and the life is wasted. Soul 
building is only another term for 
opening the mind to receive the divine 
spirit and the searching out or accept- 
ance of that Inner Consciousness which 
is present, if one can only findit. The 
words body, soul, and spirit should be 
interpreted as physical power, mental or 
cerebral power, divine or spiritual 
power. 

Thus when we recognize that a lady 
of culture and refinement has founded 
or organized a “ Home for Soul Cult- 
ure ” we mean that she has struck the 
cord of that higher life which promotes 
harmony, contentment, and self-peace. 

There is much need in this practical 
age of hurry and worry for the higher 


and Its 
: 
i 
PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 


life to be realized here, and we are par- 
ticularly gratified to be able to present 
to our readers the portraits, which have 
been specially photographed for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, by G. G. 
Rockwood, of a lady who has set herself 
a difficult but praiseworthy task of in- 
creasing the higher faculties and get- 
ting hold of the internal meaning of 
life. 

Each soul is the builder of its own 
condition to a great extent. It is the 
chief sufferer if its methods of self- 
culture are wrong, and therefore one 
needs to know everything that is ade- 
quate in the adjustment of mind devel- 
opment to bring out by careful personal 
study that divinity that resides in one 
and which is often covered by much 
of the dross and soil of worldly inter- 
ests. 

In the interview that we recently had 
with Miss Farmer we recognized at once 
that we were in the presence of a char- 
acter that had for its object the higher 
and nobler interests of humanity. 

Speaking scientifically, her head is 
above the average for a woman, being 
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224 inches, by 143 and 14} in length 
and height, and she possesses a bodily 
weight of 165 pounds, hence there is a 
balance of power between the activity 
of body and mind. The measurements, 
however, require a little explanation 
here, for it will be noticed that the 
breadth of the head is considerably 
larger proportionately above the central 
line of the head than below it, and those 
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thought, even if they do not agree with 
her views; one cannot be in her com- 
pany without realizing that she lives 
on a higher plane, with higher ambi- 
tions and a stronger intensity of mind 
toward the higher activities of one’s 
nature than is ordinarily the case. Her 
mind, therefore, expresses itself in the 
building of its surroundings; hence, 
though there is danger of her soaring 
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MISS SARAH J, FARMER. 


faculties which generate thought of an 
independent character come from her 
large Spirituality, Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, Hope, and Veneration; 
therefore when a mind like hers be- 
comes turned to the spiritual influences 
of life it is capable of manifesting more 
than an average degree of power. 
Wherever she is, she carries with her 
her personal magnetism which enables 
others to be attracted to her line of 


too high, yet she realizes that in order 
to get persons to forget the sordidness 
of this life and come half way, one has 
often to become an enthusiast and go a 
little beyond the actual desire or inten- 
tion of that line; thus to interpret Miss 
Farmer’s mind one must begin by exam- 
ining the exquisite quality of her or- 
ganization. 

One of the strongest faculties that she 
manifests is her large Benevolence and 
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this permeates all her work. She lives 
not for the wealth that perishes, but 
every factor that lifts her own soul she 
is anxious should lift others at the same 
time, for she feels she is only an integer 
of one large whole, and breathes that 
spirit around her. There is not only 
height in the organ of Benevolence, but 
expansiveness, which is to be seen in the 
full front view. Her head is not like a 
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ing to “mother” that family. She is very 
quick to see the manifestation of an 
spark of intelligence in others, whic 
has been lost sight of or neglected, but 
which she is able to draw out; hence her 
mental ability is electric and each 
thought and act of her life presents a 
peculiar combination of letters in the 
mental alphabet that have a peculiar 
vibration or sweetness all their own. 
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MISS SARAH J, FARMER, 


sugar loaf or the sides of a slanting roof, 
but there is breadth on top and there 
is strength and power to endure even 
suffering, and power to experience great 
joy and pleasure. 

Her emotional nature shows itself 
largely through her Spirituality and 
Benevolence, and her large social nature 
combines its influence in such a way as 
to make of humanity one large family, 
and I am not sure but she would be will- 


She is not wanting in the perceptive 
intellect, but her mind is much more 
influenced by her moral attributes than 
by those that are scientific, philosophic, 
or material. We have seldom seen in 
any one such a strong expression of 
character as is noticeable in Miss 
Farmer, or a greater intensity of brain, 
or such a longing to rouse the attention 
—in the minds of others—toward one’s 
inner forces. 
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As we have remarked, her social brain 
is fully represented, hence she is a 
“mother in Israel” and possesses not 
only large Friendship, but also that 
Parental Love that sheds its beams of 
light far into the distance. The com- 
bative element is not wanting, but she 
uses it in combination with her large 
Conscientiousness to fight for right and 
principle rather than contend or defy in 
an opposing way; hence she wins where 
others fail, because her arguments and 
purity of thought have more weight as 
a rule than those who are mighty of 
speech and eloquent in expression. 

If we sought to point out the weak- 
ness of her character (as all have weak- 
nesses), we should show how completely 
forgetful she is of her own personal 
needs. While she is liable to ignore the 
fact that she is living in a practical busi- 
ness age, some go to the other extreme 
and think only of self, and others, 
again, are absorbed in metaphysical 
thoughts and theories. 

Miss Farmer, as her profile picture 
indicates, has a large development of 
Firmness, which gives her a persistency 
of purpose which is not easily overcome 
by the persuasions or arguments of 
others; therefore, when she has assured 
herself that there is a work open for 
her to do at Greenacre she shows the 
same pertinacity and power of demon- 
strating the possibility of success as her 
father did in 1847, when he used elec- 
tricity as a motive power by running a 
car on a street in Dover. It is difficult 
to give an idea of the light that appears 
in her face when she is introduced to 
any one or when she greets an old 
friend. The experience is one that is 
never forgotten; when a friend was 
looking at a painting of herself in her 
home he remarked that it did not much 
resemble her; she replied, “ That por- 
trait was taken before I was born.” 
“When were you born?” said he. 
“Three years ago.” And when she ex- 
plained the incident to us we found 
that she had been just mooring her 
human bark, up to this time, prepara- 
tory to her new birth—when she took 
up the Greenacre idea. 
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Her parents were very refined and 
cultured people and prepared her in 
early life to take up somie special work. 
This, she said, she battled against for 
many years—in fact, until after her 
mother appeared to her after death and 
clearly mapped out her present work. 

In putting our hands on her head we 
found the basilar faculties above and 
around the ears were actively developed, 
which explains the fact that she is not a 
speculator or theorist in matters per- 
taining to the higher life, but a worker 
and actress in life’s great drama. 

She has a keen ambition to excel, and 
possesses a self-possession which knows 
no trifling or lowering of her standard. 

Her temperamental conditions are 
favorably blended, there being a good 
supply of vital energy, motive power, 
and mental force. Were sufficient space 
at our disposal we would speak of her 
taste for harmonizing things, of her 
Vitativeness, and hold on life, of her 
prudential mind, of her love of system, 
of her comparative intellect. She de- 
rives characteristics from her father, as 
will be gathered from the examination 
of his picture, especially her tenacity, 
perseverance, conscientious scruples, 
and high moral sentiments; while from 
her mother she has received her large 
sympathies, her subliminal conscious- 
ness and spirituality of mind, and her 
social nature, which is consecrated to a 
divine purpose. J.A.F. 


GREENACRE-ON-THE-PISCATAQUA. 


Greenacre is in the little town of Eliot, 
Me., only two or three miles from Ports- 
mouth, N. H., by way of the river. It is 
made up of a hotel called the Greenacre 
Inn, capable of accommodating a hundred 
guests—half a dozen cottages, a few farm- 
houses within a radius of half a mile, and 
an encampment of thirty or more tents 
on a dry, pleasant, grassy plain on the 
bank of the river, and known as “ Sunrise 
Camp.” The inn is situated on a bluff 
forty feet above the river, which there is 
a mile or more in width—really an arm of 
the sea, into which flow one or two 
streams from the north. 

So the view to the west is directly 
across the Piscataqua to the New Hamp- 
shire shore and hills, altogether consti- 
tuting a particularly fine and character- 
istic New England landscape, with a most 
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agreeable summer climate. But all this 
is not the chief charm of Greenacre, nor 
that which attracts its two or three 
hundred guests from all parts of the 
country. There is an animating spirit in 
the place, manifesting itself through the 
pleasant, mild, but unusually intelligent, 
and intensely active and _ energetic 
hostess. She is a woman with a purpose, 
which is rapidly developing into a mis- 
sion. 


WHAT GREENACRE DOES, IN MISS 
FARMER’S WORDS. 

When Miss Farmer was explaining what 
Greenacre seeks to accomplish, a gentle- 
man present took up the thread, and said: 
“T see, Greenacre is like the circulation of 
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acre. No arguments, combative and re- 
bellious, are permitted, but discussions 
are encouraged, and met with charity and 
appreciation of the ideals expressed, the 
one main motive ever being the promotion 
of harmony, contentment, and self-peace. 

“The three-selves souls,” Miss Farmer 
phrased it, are subject to the only life 
in which to find satisfaction. There is no 
sect at Greenacre, but a meeting on the 
plane of Christ-life, which is the resur- 
rected life, and where each one may live 
to his or her highest. 

The summer plan at Greenacre compre- 
hends a series of congresses, four days of 
each week during July and August, at 
which spiritual religion, the highest and 
best thought of Occidental and, Oriental 
worlds, are considered by representative 





MOSES GERRISH FARMER. VIEWS 


the blood; the heart is Miss Farmer; the 
arteries and veins that carry the life-fluid 
to and fro from the lungs are those she 
surrounds herself with to promulgate the 
work, but she is the anchor and the great 
aorta that communicates with every part 
of the body.” 

Greenacre is a place where one may go 
and leave the thistles at its gate, and in 
its rest and peacefulness rise above the 
plane of ordinary, everyday life, and view 
in broader measures the past and the 
promises of the future. 

Miss Farmer says that her part of the 
work is to provide an environment for 
such souls. She strives to make the con- 
ditions peaceful and restful. 

There every one greets the stranger as 
a kindred spirit, because he is at Green- 


OF GREENACRE, 
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SARAH J. FARMER. 


thinkers. Psychic science, modern meta- 
physical thoughts, social problems, im- 
provement, and evolution are discussed. 

No sect or cult is allowed to predomi- 
nate, but representative men and women 
in each department of scientific, philo- 
sophic, and religious thought are invited 
to present, in the clearest manner possi- 
ble, distinctive and important features in 
their particular department. 


MOSES GERRISH FARMER, A GENIUS 


Miss Farmer’s Father. 


Forty years ago and more there lived at 
Eliot Moses G. Farmer, an electrical engi- 
neer and inventor, who, on July 26, 1847, 
demonstrated the possibility of utilizing 
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electricity as a motive power by running 
a car on a street in Dover propelled by 
that particularly tricky and unmanagea- 
ble agent. He was a genius, and, as is gen- 
erally the case with geniuses, he lived 
half a century or more earlier than he 
could be understood or appreciated. But 
this year there was an assembly of skilful, 
practical, and learned electricians and in- 
ventors at Greenacre to celebrate the fiti- 
eth anniversary of the first use of electric- 
ity as a motive power for propelling vehi- 
cles, and to honor the name and genius of 
Moses G. Farmer; and the woman with a 
purpose who is the animating spirit at 
Greenacre to-day is the daughter of the 
man whose memory was so honored. The 
strong impression of the father impelled 
and directed him to utilize the tremen- 
dous force which is in electricity, and 
make it manageable and useful; it was 
the daughter’s strong impression which 
impelled and directed her to make Green- 
acre a centre for the promotion of health 
and pleasure, and at the same time for the 
interchange of the best thought on all 
subjects tending to the betterment of the 
physical, mental, and psychical, or spirit- 
ual, condition of those who might assem- 
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ble there, and in general tend to educate 
and refine them. 

The following summing up of Mr. 
Farmer’s work and Prof. Dolbear’s semi- 
centennial address delivered at Greenacre 
and printed in Electricity, is a record of 
useful and brilliant labor such as few men 
in any age have accomplished: 

“At twenty-six he had built an electri- 
eal railroad, at twenty-eight he had im- 
proved the telegraph, at thirty he had in- 
vented and constructed the fire-alarm sys- 
tem with water-power-driven dynamos, at 
thirty-five he had discovered the means 
for duplex and quadruplex telegraph, and 
at thirty-six the art of depositing alumin- 
ium electrolytically. At that age he read 
a paper before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science on multi- 
plex telegraphy. At thirty-nine he had 
lighted his parlor in Salem with incandes- 
cent lamps, at forty-four he had greatly 
improved thermo-electric generators, at 
forty-six he had invented the modern dy- 
namo with self-exciting field, and at 
forty-eight had lighted a house in Cam- 
bridge with forty incandescent lamps in 
multiple circuit, and all properly self- 
registering.” 





A Talk Upon 


HOW TO MAKE 

Humanitarians have various opinions 
on this subject. Some say that religion 
is all sufficient. They think if the in- 
dividual can be converted and brought 
into the church, this is all that is neces- 
sary. Some emphasize environment, as 
having controlling influence for better 
or for worse. If proper food, clothing, 
housing, and suitable society are pro- 
vided, you will have a better man. 
Others think that it is essential to be 
well born. They say that the laws of 
heredity, hygiene, etc., should be taught 
so as to secure a better parentage. And 
there are other ideas advanced which 
we need not mention. In the above 
views there is more or less truth. 

The writer of this paper is of the 
opinion that Phrenology and _ physi- 
ology will shed some light on the sub- 
ject. Let us see what they can do for 
us. 
Phrenology leads us to believe that 
the original sin which is in man, is noth- 


the Faculties. 


MAN BETTER. 
ing more or less than abnormally devel- 
oped, or over-active propensity. God 
created each mental organ for some 
good purpose, all in right size and 
proportion. Man, by misuse and 
abuse has destroyed this correct pro- 
portion, giving some organs an over- 
development, and some under-develop- 
ment. As philanthropists, we should 
then endeavor first to bring man back 
to that state which God gave him at 
the beginning, all organs in sound con- 
dition and in proper proportion. 

On observing humanity about us, we 
see that in many individuals the pro- 
pensities are over-developed, and conse- 
quently more active than they should 
be. One of our aims in improvement 
will be to lessen this activity, turn some 
of the blood and nervous energy into 
other channels, and so weaken and di- 
minish the size of the organs of the pro- 
pensities. How shall this be done? 
Physiologists of to-day recognize that 
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stimulants inflame the tissues and give 
undue activity to the propensities. All 
recognize that alcohol does this. To- 
bacco appears to have the same effect. 
Some vegetarians say that tea, coffee, 
condiments, flesh and drugs stimulate 
the circulation, etc., and so develop pro- 
pensity. Some hygienists go so far as 
to say that everything which is taken 
into the stomach that is not a food in 
the best sense of the word, perverts the 
natural action of our organs and devel- 
ops propensity. 

Our Maker intended that food should 
be the source of heat, energy, and repair 
in the system. According to our ac- 
tivity, radiation of heat, etc., we need 
a greater or less amount of food. The 
quantity should conform to our expen- 
diture. A surplus amount taxes unduly 
the digestive and eliminative organs of 
the body, and so over-develops their 
brain centers, located in and about the 
organs of propensity. 

Amativeness is over-active in many 
people. A proper use of this faculty is 
indicated in Dr. Cowan’s “ A Science of 
New Life.” 

Destructiveness is over-developed in 
some persons. The writer is inclined 
to define this faculty as intended to give 
normally engine power, force, energy, 
adapted to procure food to satisfy Ali- 
mentiveness and preserve life, even 
when conditions are adverse. He is of 
the opinion that too much animal en- 
ergy can be developed for the best inter- 
est of the system. All muscular work 
with no mental labor would probably 
give such a condition. He thinks that 
physical training without mental cult- 
ure would enlarge the organ of Destruc- 
tiveness abnormally. Violent exercise 
and too swift movement give a circula- 
tion perhaps too active, a condition of 
rapid combustion and high temperature 
in the blood not consistent with the best 
living. A butcher who knows his busi- 
ness does not kill an animal that has 
been racing, or is excited, or angry. 
The meat will not keep as well, and 
seems to be poisonous. An excited or 
angry mother secretes poisonous milk. 
He believes, then, that too long-contin- 
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ued, too hard, or too rapid physical ef- 
fort leads to an over-development of 
Destructiveness. Anger is supposed to 
have its seat in this organ or near it. 
Anger must be controlled, or there will 
be too much circulation at this point. 

It is needless to say that fighting and 
war cultivate propensity unduly. Com- 
bativeness is a good faculty, giving 
courage, attack, and aggressiveness in 
the face of difficulty. It should be held 
to its proper field. 

Without Acquisitiveness we could 
not live in a temperate climate. We 
must lay up in the summer forthe win- 
ter. But we cannot afford to think 
only of acquiring. 

To sum up, to bring our propensities 
where they belong, we must eat only to 
live, a sufficient amount (and no more) 
of unstimulating, easily digested food, 
attend to physical exercise or work, 
which should not be excessive or vio- 
lent. Amativeness should not be ex- 
ercised except as in the case of lower 
animals, only for the production of 
young. The other faculties of the pro- 
pensities must be kept in their proper 
limits. 

Sut this is only one side of the ques- 
tion. On account of too large propen- 
sities our individual has not given the 
other parts of his brain a chance. We 
have arranged to take away the over- 
circulation from the basilar brain, 
which must be led elsewhere. Let us 
bring it to the region of the intellect 
and moral sentiments. We will sup- 
pose that our man, following our ad- 
vice, is reducing his carnal nature and 
desires (or propensities) to their proper 
level. The next thing to do is in some 
way to start into activity his intellectual 
and especially his moral faculties. We 
must awaken the faculties of Spiritual- 
ity and Veneration. An evangelist may 
be able to do this. Any body or any- 
thing that will act as a stimulus on these 
and the other organs of the moral 
group, should be used. In other words, 
as the theologians say, the man must be 
converted, or “born again.” But this 
is only the beginning. The man is 
weak, a child in spiritual development. 
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He must use his spiritual and moral 
powers, and gradually develop strength 
and ease of action. He will need help, 
advice, and favorable surroundings for 
atime at least. This is one reason that 
the newly converted are asked to join 
the church, or organized body of Chris- 
tian people. Public worship develops 
Veneration and Spirituality. Venera- 
tion can be developed by private prayer 
and meditation. We believe God hears 
all we ask him in the proper spirit, and 
answers as he sees to be best for us. 
Whether we get an answer or not, the 
attitude, spirit, and practice of prayer 
will develop Veneration. As Venera- 
tion and Spirituality become strong by 
use, our man will find that he has the 
power of stimulating these faculties in 
others. 

Benevolence must be developed. The 
convert must be trained to give. St. 
Paul says that charity (benevolence) is 
one of the greatest virtues of a child of 
God. The exercise of this faculty con- 
stitutes a large part of the works that 
St. James speak of when he says that 
“Faith without works is dead.” 

Conscientiousness, or love of right, 
justice, and fairness, and the source of 
the desire to do our duty by others, if 
weak, must be aroused, and made 
stronger. Our individual must learn 
what is right, fair, and just, and what is 
his duty toward his neighbor. 

Here the intellectual group come in. 
Our man may have developed his Ca- 
suality, Comparison, etc., in connection 
with his propensities. If so, these must 
be made to act with the moral senti- 
ments. He must learn to think on a 
higher, an unselfish plane. If the in- 
tellect is inactive, then a course of train- 
ing must be had, which will give to these 
faculties activity and strength. Ven- 
eration without intelligence is apt to 
lead to superstition, bigotry, ete. Spir- 
ituality and hope without intelligence 
give faith and hope in that which can- 
not help. Conscientiousness unenlight- 
ened often gives intolerance, censori- 
ousness, and zeal for erroneous princi- 
ples. Benevolence needs an enlight- 
ened intellect to prevent unwise charity 


and sympathy. In short we must de- 
velop both the intellectual and moral 
natures, and these working together 
must rule the propensities and the 
whole man. In the language of George 
Combe, there must be a supremacy of 
the intellect and moral sentiments. 
Then, and only then, can we approach 
unto the perfect man. 

As to principles involved in the lat- 
ter half of the foregoing remarks, most 
theologians will agree with the writer. 
Perhaps some will not in what he will 
say now. 

God influences man through physical 
organs in the brain, each faculty having 
its organ. When an organ is stimu- 
lated, there is an additional flow of 
blood to that organ. If the blood is 
impure or impoverished, the organ can- 
not act normally. The change in the 
brain cells will not take place properly. 
Take the organ of Veneration. If the 
blood be in bad condition, no matter 
what the stimulation, the writer be- 
lieves that the organ would not act effi- 
ciently, and a true spirit of worship, or 
a full strengthening of the faculty 
could not be obtained. Our man must 
have good blood to exercise any or all of 
his organs to best advantage. 

There is reason to believe that there 
are some good Christians who are exer- 
cising and developing intellect and 
moral sentiments, and so becoming 
strong in these, who have large organs 
of propensity. . As with St. Paul, 
Luther, and other good men, they strug- 
gle constantly against the carnal nature 
within, and they find Christian living a 
hard fight. The writer is inclined to 
believe that in such cases one or more 
of the propensities are allowed to be 
over active. Some good men need 
hygienic knowledge and practice in 
eating and otherwise. Perhaps Amative- 
ness is too active in some. Destructive- 
ness and Combativeness may be exer- 
cised too much. If they will lower the 
activity of these faculties to the proper 
point, it is probable that in time their 
carnal desires will disappear, and Chris- 
tian living will not be a hard fight, but 
a pleasant effort, as it is intended to be. 
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The Present Crisis in South Africa and what 
Phrenology has to Say of Its Leaders. 


An Ossect Lesson. 


Br D. 7. 


The present crisis in South Africa is 
commanding the attention of the whole 
civilized world. In the month of June 
the “war clouds” appeared ready to 
break, but we verily believe that diplo- 
macy and a give-and-take policy on the 
part of the two countries involved will 
eventually clear the atmosphere of war 
and rumors of war. It is not our inten- 
tion to discuss the political bearings of 
this complex subject as to whether the 
outlanders shall receive the franchise 
of their adopted country or not. We 
are more inclined to discuss the varied 
mental characteristics of the two men 
whose names have been prominently 
before the public in connection with 
the vexed questions now troubling the 
minds of the Boers. 

It is a universal truism that no two 
men are alike, and that no two minds 
work identically in the same groove; if 
it were not so progress and development 
would be arrested, similarity and same- 
ness would characterize men’s work. In 
the study of mental science there are 
two important factors that should al- 
ways be taken into consideration, viz., 
hereditary bias and environment, and 
in applying this rule to the subjects of 
this sketch we immediately notice the 
influence of these elements upon the 
tone and quality of their organization. 

Sir Alfred Milner, in this respect, 
possesses the highest type of organic 
quality, his temperament is distinctly 
mental, his force of character lies in an 
intellectual and moral direction; he is 
not the type of man to work for his own 
self-aggrandizement; neither is he dis- 
posed to overestimate his own powers. 
From a phrenological point of view, he 
is an ideal diplomatist; he understands 
his business, is able to watch his oppor- 


Exuiorr. 


tunities, strike at the right moment, and 
make very little noise about it. Such 
men are always to be relied upon and 
can be trusted to do the right thing at 
the right moment. His brain is well 
balanced, each region of the head is well 
filled out, there is balance and harmony 
in his mental makeup; he is not an ex- 
tremist, he weighs the pros and cons of 
a complex subject with ease and pre- 
cision, and his high sense of justice and 
equity will always incline him to lean 
toward the weakest party. He is never 
in a hurry; all his plans are well and 
orderly arranged before he enters upon 
any important business; he is not to be 
taken by surprise; his active cautious- 
ness and knowledge of human nature 
prevent this; he is farseeing, keenly 
discriminative, highly sensitive, and in- 
tuitive. He may appear slow, but he is 
remarkably sure, and once his mind is 
made up he is not to be trifled with nor 
turned aside from his purpose. The 
head is high and broad in the superior 
anterior region; he is a man of peace, 
and will prefer using the pen to the 
sword in the maintenance of peace; in 
this respect he would succeed where 
many fail, for he has the right mental 
tools to help him, viz., tact, diplomacy, 
and mental shrewdness. If all states- 
men were similarly organized to Sir Al- 
fred Milner, frictions between nations 
would be amicably settled by arbitra- 
tion and universal peace assured. He 
has a mind capable of dealing success- 
fully with problems of an abstruse 
nature; his critical, analytical, and per- 
ceptive powers give him sagacity and 
much mental clearness. He has lofty 
ideals and a sublime conception of 
beauty in all its forms: he lives princi- 
pally in the highest and best side of his 
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nature, and would be known among his 
friends for his moral integrity, strong 
sympathies, reverence, and regard for 
truth and righteousness, and for his un- 
selfishness. Such men can be trusted 
with important commissions and can be 
counted upon in an emergency. Sir 
Alfred Milner is particularly well fitted 
for the important position he holds in 





his physical strength and robustness of 
organization are equal to those of two 
ordinary men; his power lies in his exec- 
utive brain, which gives him an aggres- 
sive nature, indomitable courage, and 
an irresistible force of character. These 
qualities have played an important part 
in his life’s work; if character is the out- 
come of organization we can see wherein 


r this cut, 





SIR ALFRED MILNER AND PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


South Africa; he is not a blustering 
politician, and will not give offense 
through an indiscreet tongue; his judg- 
ment can be depended upon and his ad- 
vice and suggestions are well thought 
out. 

President Paul Kruger has a unique 
organization and a distinct individual- 
ity, his temperament is motive-vital 
and there is an absence of those refin- 
ing qualities which are so characteristic 
of Sir Alfred Milner. Strength of mind 
and strength of body are well marked in 
every lineament of his countenance; his 
powers of endurance are remarkable; 


lies the secret of his success and the 
reason for his occupying such an exalted 
position in South Africa to-day. We 
unhesitatingly say it is not the force of 
his intellect which has captivated his 
many admirers among the Boers, but 
rather the unflagging energy, untiring 
zeal, persistency, and patriotism which 
are characteristic of the man. President 
Kruger is fully conscious of his own 
strength; his shrewdness and love of 
power give zest to all his work. He 
could not tolerate a subordinate posi- 
tion in any capacity; he must rule, hold 
the reins, and he in the front rank of the 
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battle, in such a position he would not 
be a mere figurehead. He has always 
possessed a large amount of ambition, 
and to further his interests he would 
vigorously fight and overcome his diffi- 
culties; he is a man of strong prejudices; 
with a limited capacity for mental 
work, he could wield the bow and arrow 
more successfully than the pen; he is 
not a student, and never was a student. 
Men who take a narrow view of things 
are always difficult to deal with, and 
President Kruger is not an exception to 
this rule; he has indomitable will power 
. and once his mind is made up upon any 
course of action he can be as stubborn 
asamule. This is a leading trait in his 
character, hence, it will always be diffi- 
cult for him to unbend without consid- 
erable pressure being brought to bear 
upon him. He is not the type of man 
to take a comprehensive view of sub- 
jects, nor to interest himself in measures 
of reform; his mind is distinctly con- 
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servative and his outlook is decidedly 
narrow and warped. His Veneration 
is larger than his Benevolence; he has 
strong religious tendencies, and is not 
wanting in sentiment and emotion. 

His perceptive powers are very 
strong; his sense of Form, Size, and 
Weight will make him an excellent 
marksman; he is fluent in the use of 
language; one of the pleasures of his 
life will be in listening to his own voice. 
President Kruger is a very decided 
character, a man of great independence, 
determination, and ambition. The 
only way to move him will be to humor 
him and to appeal to his patriotism; he 
is not without his redeeming points; he 
is a man of strong feelings, but will al- 
ways consider his own decisions and his 
own views of things absolutely right and 
incontrovertible. 

D. T. Elliott. 

[The Editor regrets the illustration 

is not clearer. | 





The Organ of Vitativeness. 
Part II. 


In striking contrast as regards en- 
vironment, yet almost precisely the 
same in manifestation, was a case that I 
was made aware of quite recently. It 
was that of a childless widow of past 
sixty, in straitened circumstances, with 
little to cheer and comfort her, save her 
religion (for she was a devout Roman 
Catholic). Being ill, she was finally 
told by her physician that she must die 
very soon. At once she became almost 
frantic with fear and rage, and nothing 
could be done to quiet her. She “must 
live” ; she “ would live” ; she “ could 
not die,’ she cried over and over again. 
Together her priest, her nurse, neigh- 
bors, and friends tried to persuade her 
to be reconciled and prepare herself for 
death, but her love of life knew no sub- 
ordination, and Death at last froze the 
cries on her lips, and stiffened the strug- 
gling limbs. 

The professional nurse, from whom I 
had this experience was prostrated over 


the horrible event, so great was the 
shock to her nervous system. 

These cases, to be sure, are extreme, 
and show an unusual development of 
Vitativeness, which, barring accidents, 
wrong habits of life, and possibly also, 
improper medical treatment, ought to 
sustain a person in great enjoyment of 
life to a very old age. 

Persons having a large development 
of the organ of Vitativeness usually re- 
cuperate easily from sickness or fatigue. 
They are “down sick” one day, and up 
and at work again on the next, to the 
surprise of their friends Vitativeness 
co-operates very closely with the physi- 
cal functions of the body, and evidently 
has much to do with maintaining the in- 
dividual in health and strength. While 
it is most certainly an organ of the brain, 
just as surely as is Destructiveness or 
Combativeness, or any of the other 
faculties with which we are more 
familiar, after close study and observa- 
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tion, I am thoroughly convinced that 
Vitativeness is also a physiological cen- 
ter, in all probability as perfectly de- 
monstrable as any of the other motor 
centers which have been located, and 
have thus far so nicely harmonized with 
phrenological declarations. 

The folowing imperfect data, drawn 
from personal study and original con- 
clusions may help to establish this 
theory as a fact. 

Ever since man began to dissect and 
study the brain and its functions there 
has been a tendency among scientists 
to locate somewhere in this complicated 
plexus of nerves, fibres, ducts, and 
glands the seat of life, or as some have 
been pleased to call it, “seat of the soul.” 
The most popular theory of all times has 
been that promulgated by the great 
French philosopher, Descartes, who 
claimed that the pineal gland, the func- 
tion of which is (otherwise) unknown, 
was the seat of the soul. In an effort to 
work out the same line of suggestion a 
recent writer in a well-known medical 
journal believes he has made the dis- 
covery that we have a specific organ for 
the reception of and continuance of our 
spirit-life (or soul), just as we have lungs 
for the reception of air, which organ he 
declares to be what is known as the Res- 
piratory Center, a small spot of ner- 
vous matter located at the tip of the Cal- 
amus Scriptoris, and directly connected 
with the vagus nerve, which has to do 
with controlling respiration. 

Now, in all the theories that have 
been evolved upon this question there 
has been, to my mind at least, something 
superstitious and visionary. Or they 
have been materialistic,—assuming to 
encompass with our minds, and locate 
with our scalpel that of which we really 
know little or nothing, and which most 
probably must ever remain indefinable 
and vague to our finite understanding. 
I feel, however, that what these honest 
theorists were in reality hunting for, 
though they did not know how to define 
it, may in all likelihood be located if we 
look for it scientifically and with proper 
data. To wit; that most vital spot or 
organ which has to do with sustaining, 
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and perhaps even generating the vital 
or life-force which keeps alive our men- 
tal (or spiritual) and physical bodies. 

Obviously if we did not have some 
such a physiological and also psychic, 
center the involuntary forces which con- 
trol the vital system with its numerous 
functions would be likely to stop most 
any time, under the influence of our per- 
verted habits of life, and might fail to 
get started again. There must be in 
man, therefore, a subconscious will, an 
instinct if you please, which acting con- 
tinuously through some well-defined 
area of the encephalon, acts as a driving- 
power, and possibly also as a storehouse 
of energy which keeps life sustained and 
all the bodily functions in proper ex- 
ercise. 

So far as the psychic or mental ele- 
ment is concerned, the evidence of the 
existence of such a faculty is unques- 
tionable and fixed. Everyone, no doubt, 
feels more or less keenly the desire to 
live and a certain fear or dread of disso- 
lution, although few of us probably, 
while in health at least, ever stop to 
think of or analize this feeling. In 
fact, we do not appear to need to think 
of it; it rather takes care of us than we 
of it. For let some sudden danger assail 
us and how quickly, even “before we 
think,” we betake ourselves out of 
harm’s way. We do not stop to reason 
about it; we are not conscious of any 
mental process whatever, yet we sud- 
denly find ourselves in a safe place, and 
hardly know how we got there. 

Under such stimulus the most dull- 
witted and slow-footed sometimes ac- 
complish most heroic deeds, but it does 
not appear that they are to be especially 
applauded for it, for the deed evidently 
had no birth in the intellectual or rea- 
soning mind, but was purely blind in- 
stinct, involuntary or reflex action. 

Somnamubulism or sleep-walking, in 
which the most dangerous feats are 
sometimes accomplished without hurt 
or injury to the subject, is undoubtedly 
made possible through the ever-waking 
care of Vitativeness, which protects the 
person by the inherent instinct that 
characterizes the faculty from destruc- 
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tion of life or limb. But during the 
act of sleep-walking on the roof of a 
house, the edge of a precipice or other 
dangerous place as so often happens, let 
some person appeal to the other facul- 
ties of the brain of the sleep-walker— 
let Reason and Cautiousness be aroused 
and the result is almost invariably in- 
jurious, perhaps fatal. 

Vitativeness appears to be one of the 
first faculties of the mind to be awak- 
ened on the advent of a living soul in a 
habitation of a human body into this 
world of material environments, where- 
in life is at best an effort and a struggle. 
Indeed so convinced am I that Vitative- 
ness is the controlling center of the life- 
forces of the human body that I believe 
I can conclusively prove that in all cases 
of normal birth, Vitativeness is the first 
mental faculty to be awakened, although 
it may take more data to prove this fact 
to most minds than can be condensed in 
this short paper. 

If it is true, as I shall subsequently 
try to elucidate that Vitativeness is inti- 
mately connected with the breath of life 
(respiration) then Vitativeness must 
awaken into action with the first inhala- 
tion the infant makes into his lungs; and 
the lusty cry that the anxious atten- 
dants wait to hear is the instinctive, 
natural language of Vitativeness, and 
says as plainly as words could express, 
“T will to live,” and the struggle for 
survival has begun. 

Vitativeness once on its throne seeks 
to awaken that faculty which will serve 
the needs of the body in maintaining 
life, and in gratifying the inherent de- 
sires of Vitativeness, namely, to express 
and maintain life. Alimentiveness is, 
therefore, the next faculty in the order 
of unfoldment. A while after birth the 
child, if properly treated, whimpers un- 
easily and when put to the breast the 
little lips are taught to suck by the prim- 
itive instinct of Alimentiveness. 

Incidentally the habit of putting the 
child to the breast almost as soon as it is 
born is an absurd one. The little body, 
already well nourished from its mother, 
does not need to be fed at once. What 
it does need is rest after the journey it 
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has taken and the handling it has ne- 
cessarily received upon its advent into 
the world. 

Now for the physiological proofs of 
this organ as a life-center, having inti- 
mate relations with the adjustment of 
vital manifestations in the human or- 
ganism. 

Some truths are so ancient and so 
universally accepted that they event- 
ually become legendary. It is quite 
commonly known that the point where 
Phrenologists now locate Vitativeness is 
a very sensitive spot. Every old grand- 
mother can tell you that behind the ear 
is a vital spot, upon which a compara- 
tively light blow will sometimes prove 
fatal. And children who are disposed 
to fisting and cuffing will nearly always 
receive from someone a warning to never 
strike their playmates a blow, however 
light, behind the ears. We have known 
school teachers to be disgraced in public 
sentiment for having struck a pupil a 
blow upon the side of the head, which, 
aside from the injury to the auditory 
center, is also dangerous, according to 
popular conception, from there being a 
sensitive nerve-center (“or something”) 
not far from the ear. Of the two or three 
places on the human body that most 
pugilists are manly enough to avoid 
aiming at one of them is this same spot 
under consideration. 

Is this popular theory well taken? Let 
us investigate. On examining a human 
skull we find that Nature has given this 
particular portion of the brain an espe- 
cial protection, as the organ known as 
Vitativeness is covered in nearly all 
cases by the mastoid portion of the 
temporal bone, which is thick and por- 
ous, and extends downward into what 
is known as the mastoid process, a 
bony protuberance which, in case of a 
blow on the head at this part, would be 
likely to receive the force of the blow, 
and so lessen the injury to the brain. 

Interiorly the inferior portion of the 
third temporal convolution (in which 
Vitativeness is located) lies in a little 
fossa or hollow, the walls of which un- 
doubtedly offer some protection. It also 
lies close to the tentorium, the tough 
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membrane which divides the cerebrum 
from the cerebellum. 

As has been already referred to, the 
posterior surface of the convolutions of 
the brain rest upon the floor of the 
skull, which brings the cortical center 
under our consideration in close juxta- 
position to that most important con- 
servation of motor energy, the cerebro- 
spinal center, and the center of radiation 
of the nine pairs of cranial nerves. 

Near this point also is found that in- 
teresting bit of nerve protoplasm, known 
as the respiratory center. Much, cer- 
tainly, depends upon the motor influ- 
ences generated in this nucleus for the 
preservation of life by the function of 
respiration, in the control of which 
function are involved, as is well-known, 
the medulla oblongata, and the pneumo- 
gastric nerve. But the question is, does 
this important function depend alone on 
these involuntary, reflex centres? Does 
not some psychic center in the brain 
have much to do with it? 

Of course no one will deny that we 


have a certain amount of voluntary con- 


trol over the action of breathing, and 
can enlarge the capacity of our lungs by 
proper breathing exercises, or diminish 
the same by improper habits, or even by 
neglect. f 

In Kirk’s “ Hand-book of Physiol- 
ogy,” page 524, may be found this 
statement: “The (respiratory) center 
is affected not only by the afferent im- 
pulses that reach it from the vagus, but 
also by those from the cerebrum, so 
that we have a limited amount of vol- 
untary control over the respiratory 
movement.” 

It is also claimed by another popular 
physiologist that the vagus nerve gives 
off some of its fibres to “ certain parts 
of the cortex of the cerebrum,” and 
these fibres, the writer claims, receive 
afferent impulses also. It has been my 
observation that in nearly every case 
where the lungs are not cramped or 
their function materially hindered, 
those persons having the largest organ 
of Vitativeness prove to be the strong- 
est ‘breathers. This will hardly hold 


true with women, whose respiration is 


invariably more or less hindered by her 
false habits of dress; neither to those 
whose sedentary duties keep them much 
of the time bending over a desk or other 
close work. But where the life is to a 
great extent free and natural, we think 
this observation can be corroborated by 
any observer, and this, too, irrespective 
of temperament or size. 

In sleep, also, where we have already 
shown that Vitativeness is ever awake to 
sustain life, the breathing is similarly 
characterized. Those who breathe quite 
well during waking-hours increase res- 
piration during sleep; while the super- 
ficial breather exhales relatively less 
than while awake, showing, I take it, 
the feebler influence of Vitativeness 
over the physical functions. If all this 
be true, then, perhaps, one practical 
method of cultivating Vitativeness 
would be to persistently practice deep 
breathing. This surely will appeal to 
my readers as natural and consequential. 

Following out this line of thought 
many new ideas are suggested as pos- 
sible solutions to many complex prob- 
lems. Suspended animation, which so 
frequently results in that most horrible 
of all fatalities, premature burial, may 
thus be shown to be sometimes, at least, 
a disturbance or suspension of the func- 
tion of Vitativeness, owing to some 
pressure by clot or tumor, or other in- 
jury to this part of the brain. 

Those who have been fortunate 
enough to be delivered from these terri- 
ble states of suspended animation have 
frequently related that they were keenly 
alive to everything that was going on 
about them, throughout the time of their 
trance. I do not think this could pos- 
sibly be the case were the suspension of 
life-functions due to disturbance to the 
medulla or respiratory centers. Be- 
sides, we know of no recorded case where 
inflammation or mechanical pressure 
about these parts has resulted otherwise 
than in death; the cause of death in 
many cases having been revealed only 
by post-mortem examination. 

Those states of trance brought on by 
religious fervor (which can only be rat- 
ionally explained by Phrenology) offer 
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further proof of this theory, being al- 
most of purely psychic origin. In these 
cases the vital or spirit force is so con- 
centrated in one or two faculties that no 
force appears left to be expended 
through the other faculties. Therefore, 
Vitativeness, with the rest, is largely 
suspended in its function; respiration 
is correspondingly lessened, and though 
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the pulse is slower and weaker it is re- 
latively less so than is respiration. Such 
subjects show no instinctive effort at 
self-protection, but can be handled and 
manipulated at the will of others with- 
out consciousness or resistance. 
E. C. Smith. 

(See side view of Miss Farmer for il- 

lustration of Vitativeness.) 


——_ ¢————_ 


A Bureau of Advice and What it Accomplished. 


By Pease Bir. 


(Continued from page 222. ) 


CHAPTER III. 


The hot weather came in due time 
with no prospect for a vacation for 
either of the brave little couple, who 
nevertheless kept up good courage and 
were happy in each other. Dora was 
not kept very busy these days, for most 
of her friends had deserted the hot city; 
so the little ebony box which she had re- 
emptied the first of June was not filling 
very fast. She now had over $60 saved 
as a result of her Bureau of Advice, and 
the new organ had already been quietly 
chosen by her. But, as the price of it 
was $75, she must wait patiently for a 
little while. 

One evening Willard came home to 
dinner at the usual hour, and, to his 
astonishment, found his wife, in her 
cool, lawn dress, curled up on the sofa, 
weeping hysterically. 

“For mercy’s sake, Dora, what has 
happened? ‘Tell me quickly, little 
one,” he said, in his anxiety lifting her 
head to his shoulder, as he sat down on 
the edge of the sofa. 

“Oh, Willard! ” she sobbed, her face 
all red with weeping, “it’s something 
horrid. After all I’ve struggled—and 
worked—all these months—that pro- 
voking, old Mrs. Lindhurst ” 

“ Yes, yes, what about her? ” Willard 
urged, for tears had choked Dora’s ut- 
terance. 

“Oh, oh! the mean old thing has 





gone—and bought a-hundred-dollar or- 
gan, and presented it to our Mission. 
Boo-hoo-oo! I'll never forgive her as 
long as I live!” and down went the 
pretty head again on Willard’s shoulder, 
while sobs cams loud and fast. 

As for Willard, he was so relieved to 
find it was nothing worse, that the ludi- 
crous side of the matter struck him very 
forcibly, and he had to struggle to re- 
press a roar of hearty laughter. But he 
knew it would never do to laugh, how- 
ever funny, so he said with real sym- 
pathy: 

“Surely the honest old creature did 
not know that you were earning money 
to buy that organ with.” 

“She did, too,” blurted Dora, indig- 
nantly. “ That’s the very worst of it. 
Oh, I didn’t suppose she could be so 
mean. I thought she had such large 
Benevolence. I never knew Phrenology 
to deceive me before.” 

Willard wanted to suggest that per- 
haps she had not had a proper under- 
standing of Phrenology, but he did not 
like to say so, and just then a shril! whis- 
tle sounded at the foot of the stairs, 

“Oh, there’s the postman. You go, 
dear, my eyes are so red.” 

Willard, glad of the diversion, hur- 
ried out, and presently returned with a 
queer-looking envelope, addressed in a 
shaky handwriting to his wife. Curi- 
osity banished her tears, as she tore open 
the thin, cheap envelope and pulled out 
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a crumpled and badly written sheet, 
from which she read aloud the follow- 
ing misspelled note: 
“ Deer Mrs. Winston. 

“T hope you wont be mad at me for 
bying that new organ for the mission. I 
new you was saving money for to by it 
with, but I heerd tell how you wasn’t able 
to git away from this pesterin’ heat at 
all this summer, like you need to, and I 
didn’t dare to offer you any money. So 
I got the organ myself, and now you 
have got some money to go somewhere 
with. If you don’t do this I’ll never be 
your friend agin. And the Mission 
shant never know but what you byed 
that organ yourself. Leastways I’ve 
had it all put on nice in gilt letters that 
its your gift. 

“T cant never repay you no-how fer 
teachin’ me something about Phre- 
nology. Its kinder renewed my youth, 
and made me more charitable-like. 
Seems like I never knew just what re- 
ligion was till you give me some knowl- 
edge about Phrenology. 

““Now go away somewhere an git 
rested so you can come home next fall, 
an be some more help to folks with your 
Phrenology, and then we’ll want you to 
play that new organ at the Mission, on 
Sundays. 

“Good-by. Your friend and well- 
wisher, Malvina Lindhurst.” 
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The young couple looked at each 
other speechless fora moment. “ Why, 
Willard,” said the young wife at last, 
“there’s over $60 of fhat money. It’s 
enough to go a good ways. If we could 
go to some quiet country place together 
it would pay the expenses of us both for 
several weeks. Don’t you suppose you 
could get away from business for a little 
time?” 

“T—TI think possibly I could be 
spared. Several of the boys have taken 
a vacation. But, Dora, it wouldn’t be 
fair, you know. You have earned the 
money, and now it’s been given to you, 
so to speak, I couldn’t bear to use it,” 
he replied with a laugh at the end of his 
remark. 

“Oh, you dear, unselfish boy! Of 
course, that don’t make the least bit of 
difference,” cried Dora, hugging her 
husband in her delight at the sudden 
prospect. “God bless the dear old 
soul for her Benevolence. I just knew 
it was the biggest organ in her head.” 

“So Phrenology did not deceive you 
after all, did it?” 

“Why, of course not, Willard Win- 
ston! Did you ever hear me infer that 
it had? ” asked Dora in an injured tone 
of surprise. 

But Willard only laughed and kissed 
his wife’s flushed cheeks, and never told 
her whether she had or had not. 


—_e—______ 
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A Counter-stroke. 
The homeopaths are getting many 


blows nowadays from the “ regulars,” 
but occasionally they hit back. The 
following is not without spice, because 
of its reference to a certain belief or fact 
which a good proportion of old school 
men hold to as most precious doctrine 
and practice. Our progressive readers 


(we fancy that most of our readers are 
of the type) will be interested in the 

“ points ” so wittily presented. 

One hardly knows whether to laugh 
or lament over some of the vaccination 
literature floating around in the medical 
journals. For instance: In a Louisville 
journal a doctor tells us of the after- 
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math of an epidemic of vaccination that 
swept over that fair town—laborers 
were compelled to give up work for 
days, mills to shut down because so 
many of their work-people were dis- 
abled, arms were lost, and a death or so 
was charged up to this ancient supersti- 
tion. After reciting this tale of calam- 
ity the doctor in question does not raise 
a breath against the practice that 
wrought so much deviltry, but blames 
it on the operators and the kind of vac- 
cine virus used. 

Time was when the great ones of the 
medical world announced that they had 
finally conquered smallpox; one vac- 
cination would protect for a lifetime— 
but it didn’t. The great ones hemmed 
and hawed a bit, admitted that for once 
they were in error; “ the human system 
changes every seven years,” ergo you 
must be vaccinated every seven years, 
then you will be safe. But stupid hu- 
manity again refuted this dictum of the 
great ones. Then they said once a year, 
but again their “science” was mocked 
by cold fact. Then they fell to in fury 


and just kept on vaccinating—vide Ma- 
nilla—but still smallpox ignored the 
old scarecrow that was so frantically 
waved. Does the great one ever doubt 


his vaccination? Who knows? 

Our Louisville man we have been 
quoting doesn’t. He says that if you 
use “ glycerinated lymph ”—so and so’s 
make, of course, but it is all the same 
stuff regardless of brand—the day of 
jubilee has arrived. In the early days 
“lymph” from cows was used, and it 
didn’t work altogether right, so they 
tried that of horses, sheep, pigs, and 
goats, each being heralded as the stuff. 
Then came in the “ scab ” from a baby’s 
arm. Hurrah! Now we have found 
it! But the scab, because baby’s papa 
had so many undesirable things in his 
system, soon played hob and was quick- 
ly dropped. 

A period of despondency followed 
and vaccination was going the way of 
bleeding, blistering, and burning with 
hot irons, when the great ones made a 
mighty rally, and had the “ compulsory 
acts” passed. Now it was law and 
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judgment had nothing to do in the mat- 
ter. With the law came the “ ivory 
point.” Eureka! the “ivory” point 
was the end of all our woes, and of the 
troubles of our great ones who naturally 
do not like Fact to knock such ugly 
holes in their science. Well, the ivory 
point had a long reign, only because 
there were few epidemics of vaccina- 
tion; but, as soon as one of these break 
out, the same deviltry begins again; so 
now, as these have been frequent of late, 
the “ivory” point is damned and 
“ slycerinated lymph ” is king. Will it 
be any better? Certainly not, for it 
contains the same old “ lymph,” the ex- 
udation of arunning sore. Septic ma- 
terial in the blood will poison every 
time, and it is blood poisoning and noth- 
ing else that occurs in vaccination and 
causes all the horrors that follow in its 
wake. When you can blood-poison a 
man without poisoning his blood, then 
you can vaccinate him with no evil ef- 
fects following, and not until then.— 
Homeeopathic Envoy. 
Henry 8. Drayton, M.D. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL 
ON MUSCULAR WORK. 


Destree (Quarterly Journal of Ine- 
briety, January, 1899) has made a num- 
ber of experiments to determine wheth- 
er more work can be accomplished with 
alcohol than without it. The results 
obtained were uniform, and clearly 
showed that: 

1. Alcohol has a favorable effect on 
the work product whether the muscle 
is weary or not. 

2. This favorable effect appears al- 
most immediately, but is very transi- 
tory. 

3. Immediately afterward alcohol has 
a very decided paralyzing effect. About 
a half hour after taking alcohol the 
muscular power reaches a maximum 
that subsequent doses increase with 
difficulty. 

4. The paralyzing effect of alcohol 
outweighs the momentary stimulation, 
so that the total work-product obtained 
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with the use of alcohol is less than that 
obtained without it. In other words, 
alcohol is a deceptive means of dulling 
the sense of fatigue, but its action is 
momentary, and in the end injurious, 
the paralyzing effects upon the uervous 
system increasing rapidly, and with 
such force that any momentary good 
effect cannot counterbalance them. 
Similar experiments with tea, coffee, 
and kola showed that the stimulating 
effect of these drugs, while less marked 
than that of alcohol, is continued 
longer, and is not followed by a para- 
lyzing effect, as is the case with alcohol. 
—Gallard’s Medical Journal. 





DIGESTION IN THE HORSE. 


While the digestive process in men 
and animals is similar, yet there is a 
difference. Dr. Bull thus states it in 
the case of the horse. The horse’s 
mouth is provided with a large and 
heavy set of grinders, for the obvious 
purpose of breaking down the tough 
integument of cellulose which encloses 
the starch in its raw state, and through 
which the digestive juices would have 
very great difficulty in passing. Accord- 
ing to Frederick Smith, in his “Vet- 
erinary Physiology,” the secretion of 
saliva is liberal, amounting to about 
four times the bulk of hay which the 
animal eats. Shortly after the begin- 
ning of a meal portions are passed out 
of the stomach, and this continues all 
through feeding time, occasionally to 
such an extent that a horse will, at a 
single meal, it is said, devour from three 
to four times the quantity of food that 
would have sufficed to distend his stom- 
ach. Quickly after the meal has begun 
the contents of the stomach become 
acid from the secretion of lactic acid, 
which appears in large quantity, up to 
about two per cent. of the gastric juice. 
The food isexposed toitsactionfor about 
two hours before hydrochloric acid be- 
gins toappear. The latter then steadily 
increases until in from four to five 
hours after the beginning of digestion 
the lactic acid has disappeared, and its 
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place is taken entirely by the hydro- 
chloric acid. It will be seen from this 
that equine digestion is divided into 
three distinct stages—a first stage, in 
which lactic acid exists alone, an inter- 
mediate stage, in which lactic and hydro- 
chloric acids are working together, and 
a final stage, in which hydrochloric 
acid exists alone. It is principally or 
entirely during the first stage that the 
conversion of the starch takes place, 
for it is the distinguishing peculiarity of 
lactic-acid digestion that the ferments 
which convert starch are able to act in 
its presence, while their power is de- 
stroyed by hydrochloric acid. Hence 
the digestion of starch goes on vigorous- 
ly in the first period, weakens in the sec- 
ond, and ceases in the third. These 
statements embody the results of Colin, 
Ellenberger, and Hofmeister, who car- 
ried out extensive series of experiments 
on equine digestion. 

There are some other points to be 
noticed in connection with the subject. 
The “churning” action which has been 
made out in man has not been observed 
in the horse. When the animal has fin- 
ished its meal the passage of food from 
the stomach becomes very slow, so much 
so that it is not usually till about twen- 
ty-four hours after feeding that the 
cavity is emptied. As under normal 
circumstances he is always fed at much 
shorter periods than that, it follows that 
the horse, even when showing hunger, 
has still some food in his stomach. 

It will be seen from this that gastric 
digestion is carried on in somewhat dif- 
ferent ways in man and the horse, and 
if we were asked to define briefly the 
significance of the difference the answer 
would be something as follows: Bear- 
ing in mind that the horse possesses 
heavy grinders for breaking down cellu- 
lose, and a type of digestion (lactic acid) 
in which starch conversion can proceed, 
and that he takes his carbo-hydrates in 
the form of raw starch, while man pos- 
sesses no such massive dental system and 
a type of digestion (hydrochloric acid) 
which destroys the starch-converting 
ferments, and that the carbo-hydrates 
of his natural or standard diet—fruit— 
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exist in the forms of dextrin and sugar, 
the meaning seems to be this: The 
gastric digestion of the horse, the type 
of a herbivorous animal, is specially 
adapted for digesting carbo-hydrates in 
their insoluble form, raw starch and di- 
gestible fibre; while the gastric digestion 
of a man, a frugivorous animal, is spe- 
cially adapted for digesting and assimi- 
lating carbo-hydrates in their soluble 
forms, dextrin, sugar,and soluble starch. 
Just as the two great classes of carniv- 
orous animals and vegetarian animals 
havestrongly marked differences in their 
digestive systems and methods, so the 
herbivorous and frugivorous subdivi- 
sions of the vegetarian class have their 
own well-marked differences which 
clearly delimit the one from the other, 
and enable us to define the herbivora as 
the insoluble carbo-hydrate feeders, and 
the frugivora as the soluble carbo-hy- 
drate feeders. 
M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 


HEIGHT AND GENIUS. 


Old, long-held ideas are being dis- 
pelled daily. The opinion that weight 
of brain is synonymous with genius or 
even talent has received some crushing 
blows at the hands of scientific inves- 
tigators,* and now it seems that the 
ancient belief that short men generally 
possess more than their fair share of 
brain-power must also be relegated to 
the realms of fancy. An ardent and 
careful observer, who has made a study 
of the heights of celebrated men, gives 
it out as an incontrovertible fact that 
tall men are the cleverest, and the old 
adage that “Good stuff is put up in 
small bundles ” will no longer pass mus- 
ter as a truism, at least so far as the 
brain capacity of the human race is 
concerned. Here are a few statistics 


— 


Pleasures of Home-Coming.—Inspector: 
“T notice that in this photo you are bald.” 

Home-Coming American: “Yes, my 
hair grew out while I was abroad.” 

Inspector: ‘‘ Then I shall have to charge 
you the special duty on European-grown 
hair.”—Life. 
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collected by the investigator in ques- 
tion. Tall men first: Burke, five feet 
ten inches; Burns, five feet ten inches; 
Sir R. Burton, over six feet; Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, six feet; Peter the Great, 
six feet eight and one-half inches; 
Thackeray, six feet four inches; Lin- 
coln, six feet one inch; George Wash- 
ington, six feet three inches. Medium 
stature: Lord Beaconsfield, five feet 
nine inches; Byron, five feet eight and 
one-half inches; Voltaire, five feet 
seven inches; Wellington, five feet 
seven inches. Short men: Balzac, five 
feet, four inches; Beethoven, five feet 
four inches; Keats, five feet; Napole- 
on, five feet one and three-fourths 
inches; Nelson, five feet four inches; 
De Quincey, five feet three inches.— 
Medical Record. 

* The above is what the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL has been teaching for 
years. We are glad that the “ Medical 
Record” has come to accept it now. 
Phrenologists have never thought or 
taught that size of head alone supported 
the theory that it is synonymous with 
genius. E. P. J 


—_——_q___ 


SINGING AND HEALTH. 


The celebrated Dr. Barth, of Europe, 
has made a study of the effects of sing- 
ing on the action of the lungs and heart, 
on diseases of the heart, on the pul- 
monary circulation, on the blood, on 
the vocal apparatus, on the uper air pas- 
sages, on the ear, on the general health, 
on the development of the chest, on 
metabolism, and on the activity of the 
digestive organs. Singing, he main- 
tains, is as good as any other form of 
gymnastics, and it has the advantage 
that it can be practiced anywhere or at 
any time. 


A clever mot of Lord Rosebery’s is being 
repeated. At a dinner, not long ago, 
someone asked the ex-Prime Minister 
what memory was. 

“Memory,” replied Lord Rosebery, “ is 
the feeling that steals over us when we 
listen to our friends’ original stories.” 
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‘¢ The best mother is she who studies the peculiar claracter of each child and acts with well 


instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By Uncie Joseps. 


No. 512.—Alistair William Hughes, 
of London, England.—This little boy’s 
portrait was taken when he was thirteen 
months old. This little boy is looking 
out into the world of thought with 
great eyes of wonderment. Although 


work and play. His play will be old for 
his age, and if he tries to tie up his 
grandmother, if by chance she fall 
asleep in her chair, he will do it with so 
much ingenuity that she will find it dif- 
cult to extricate herself. His inge- 

















NO. 512.—ALISTAIR WILLIAM HUGHES. 


he is full of fun and humor, yet he is in 
a very serious mood, as he looks into our 
faces, evidently knowing that we are 
talking about him. What a full life he 
has before him, if he lives up to it, and 
we think he will. The view of the head 
that we are allowed to have shows us 
that he has a large amount of imagina- 
tion. He is busily engaged, even at his 
age, conjuring up ideas and schemes of 


nuity is equal to a good deal of inventive 
work. It is probably that his large Con- 
structiveness, Ideality, Imitation, and 
Spirituality will show themselves more 
in the refining art than in the use of 
coarse materials; hence, he will use 
paper and pencil and pins to construct 
his boats, kites, and ships, and, as a man 
among men, will not care to handle 
rough or heavy pieces of iron, steel, cop- 
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per, or lead, but will be more content to 
devote himself to the artistic side of 
mechanism, and to literature, poetry, 
and journalism, than to hard, physical 
work. 

He is delicately organized, and seems 
to have the sensitiveness of a girl, rather 
than the roughness and executiveness of 
a boy; though very active, his activity 
will show itself especially in a mental di- 
rection. He will make an excellent 
companion; one could not feel lonely in 
the company of such a child. His very 
questions draw him nearer to those 
whom he is with than is the case with 
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she is looking down upon him and read- 
ing his little mind, and interpreting all 
his unexpressed thoughts. In short, he 
will be a specially thoughtful, inquisi- 
tive, artistic, critical, and will delight to 
teach even his seniors what he thinks 
they do not know. He is trustful, and 
woe betide anyone who does not act up 
to hisideal. He will make a better pro- 
fessional man than merchant or trader, 
according to the general character of his 
present developments. He will sustain 
himself in law, but we think art or lit- 
erature will be the more tasteful to him. 

No. 513.—D. McLean, Cripple Creek, 








NO. 513.—D. MC LEAN. 


most children, for they are so full of in- 
telligence. He appears to have a full 
degree of Tune, but we are not sure on 
this point. If he has, it will show itself 
in quite an idealistic way, and the violin 
will be the instrument he will eventu- 
ally choose to play upon. 

When he begins to talk he will imi- 
tate others in using big words, even be- 
fore he knows their meaning, and will 
talk with his philosophic and reasoning 
faculties, rather than for the mere sake 
of talking. 

He has a wonderfully full forehead 
for one so young, and he must be his 
grandmother’s pet. We can see that 


Col.—This little girl of three years old 
is interesting, but some care will be nec- 
essary to keep her in health. She has 
a predominance of the vital-mental tem- 
perament; hence, is susceptible to ner- 
vous diseases or weaknesses, which the 
children who have the motive tempera- 
ment know nothing about; but when 
she has passed out of childhood she will 
take on new life and grow stronger. She 
needs to be toughened by outdoor exer- 
cise, frequent rubbing, salt-water baths, 
and good, plain, nourishing food. 

She is very sympathetic, tender- 
hearted, and affectionate, and will need 
drawing out to make her appear at her 
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best. The criticisms offered to her, on 
her work, should be more in the form 
of encouragements and suggestions than 
anything else. When she has done well, 
more should be made of it than her fail- 
ures. Certain home duties and respon- 
sibilities should be given her, to encour- 
age independence of mind. Some 
boughs of trees make a considerable 
amount of music without knowing it, 
so this little girl will shed music around 
the house, for she has naturally a happy 
disposition. She must not be allowed 
to become peevish or be pampered, be- 
cause she is delicate. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE OF 
CHILDREN. 


Every true mother regards the well- 
being of her child of the most vital im- 
portance, and anything which treats of 
their physical, as well as mental, culture 
is usually sought with avidity. 

Friends of ours sent their eldest son 
to school, almost continually, deter- 
mined that he should complete his edu- 
cation early in life. But, when the 
youth was about midway in collegiate 
studies, he became a mental wreck, 
through undue application. 

With such an example before us, we 
thought we would use the greatest care 
in the education of our boy. Sending 
him to school, he would have fainting 
spells on account of the vitiated air of 
the schoolroom, so we kept him at home 
and superintended his education our- 
selves. 

Did it take too much time? 

We did not think so. His lessons 
were taught in a way to make them as 
interesting as possible. In studying 
geography, for instance, some peculiar- 
ity of the country, or wonderful event 
in history, was associated with the place, 
thus fastening it indelibly upon the 
mind, as well as rendering it of fascinat- 
ing interest for the young learner. This 
was usually done while about our work, 
so not much time was really taken from 
that. Did the child like his studies? 
Indeed, he did. There was nothing 
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dry or repellant—he actually longed 
for the study hour. A large space of 
the time our boy was kept in the open 
air, his limbs growing strong and well 
rounded, while the face took on a shade 
of brown, and the hazel eyes a sparkle of 
health and animation. Did he learn 
as much as the children who attended 
school? Indeed, he did. He out- 
stripped all of his former classmates in 
his studies. 

And what we thought a great deal of 
was we had the opportunity of becom- 
ing thoroughly acquainted with our boy, 
and of helping him to form wise opin- 
ions, to be true and noble, pure in heart 
and deed. 


SOME PHASES OF CHILD LIFE. 


Some people doubt whether children 
are better raised now than years ago. 


“* Child Study ’ was the topic taken up 
recently by the New York State House- 
hold Economic Association at its regular 
monthly meeting at the Industrial Build- 
ing. Dr. Grace Peckham Murray was the 
principal speaker of the afternoon, and 
her subject, ‘Some Phases of Child Life,’ 
served as the peg upon which many 
theories, suggestions, anecdotes, and per- 
sonal experiences were hung. 

“*T don’t know,’ said Dr. Murray, 
‘whether children are any better raised 
to-day by reason of so much psychologi- 
cal study than in the old days, when they 
were permitted to grow like the plants 
and flowers, without critical observation. 

“*There is a misconception of child 
life, scarcely any grown person under- 
standing the mind of the child. The rea- 
son for this is because the child develops.’ 

“Dr. Murray said further that she con- 
sidered it a mistake to ‘talk down’ to a 
child, instead of treating it as a reason- 
able being. Neither did she think it the 
right thing to impose upon the intelli- 
gence of children, telling them ‘Santa 
Claus does this and that,’ when they 
know they are being deceived. ‘In plain 
words,’ said the speaker, ‘ you ought not 
to tell children things that are not so. 
Everything is gilded by the child with 
romance, the rag doll taking on the sem- 
blance of a lovely, gifted being with all 
desirable attributes. 

“* We do not realize the child’s rapid 
development of feeling. Children feel 
snubs as much as they do when they are 
grown up, only they have no power to 
resent them.’ ” 
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It seems to us that there is more need 
than ever for parents to understand 
their children from a_ psychological 
standpoint so as to avoid doing what 
Dr. Murray tells us is done. Children 
should not be snubbed or told untruths, 
and the better the sharp little intellects 
are studied, the better will be the result. 
Children are, speaking generally, more 
highly organized to begin with, than 
formerly, hence should be allowed to 
grow as naturally as plants, but we must 
remember that the plants that thrive 
the best are the most cared for. 
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CHILDREN’S HANDS AND FEET. 


Be particular to dry the hands and feet 
of a child well. Dampness left between 
the toes may cause soreness or even a 
corn, which may be troublesome to get 
rid of. In washing the hands do not 
leave any dirt between the fingers; press 
the skin back from the nails and slightly 
pinch the tips of the fingers after every 
washing if you want your children to 
have pretty hands and nails. A little 
trouble taken at the first will save a great 
deal of bother afterwards. The children 
should be taught, when old enough, to 
do this for themselves. They should be 


taught to take pride in nicely kept hands. 





Book Reviews. 


“ Early Chapters in Science,” by Mrs. 
W. Awdry, published by Dutton & Co., 
New York, and John Murray, Albe- 
marle Street, London.—This is the first 
book of knowledge of natural history, 
botany, physiology, physics, and chem- 
istry for young people. It is edited by 
W. F. Barrett, professor of experimen- 
tal physics, Royal College of Science, 
Dublin. The manuscript was placed in 
his hands by Mrs. Awdrey, wife of Bish- 
op Awdry, on her departure from Eng- 
land to accompany her husband to his 
diocese in Japan; on doing this, she de- 
sired, if Mr. Barrett considered it 
worthy of publication, that he would re- 
vise what parts of it he considered nec- 
essary to make it a thoroughly reliable 
and useful work. This he has done 
with great success, and we feel sure the 
book will meet with ample favor and 
success, not only in this country but in 
England. Our libraries are not flooded 
with works on this subject for begin- 
ners, and it is written in such a pleasing 
style that we feel sure that many adults 
will find as much pleasure in perusing 
its pages as our young readers. Many 
whose early education has not been 
complete will be glad to be reminded of 
some of the truths of nature that one 
is supposed to know, or at least have 
known and forgotten. The book itself 
is divided into two parts. Part I. takes 
up “The World of Life,” including 


the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
Part II. takes up “'The World of Ex- 
periment,” and includes the forces of 
nature. It is difficult to tell which is 
the more interesting, for in the first 
part we are introduced to the “ First 
Elements of Life,” the vertebrate and 
the invertebrate animals and all the 
main divisions, and many erroneous 
ideas may be corrected as one comes to 
examine the divisions of mammalia, 
birds, reptiles, amphibians, and fishes, 
and the more one studies nature and 
sits in a garden simply with the object 
of examining animal life as it is found 
around us, the more we feel in touch 
with all nature. “The World of Ex- 
periment ” introduces us to chemistry 
and to affinity and to gravitation and 
the proportion of fluids, the barometer, 
evaporation, heat and radiation, light 
and luminous objects, sounds and its 
blossity, magnetism, the mariner’s com- 
pass, electricity and electro-magnetism, 
decomposition, hydrogen, oxygen, ni- 
trogen, carbon, and the diffusion of 
gases; hence we consider that all who 
read this wonderful little survey of nat- 
ure, which is condensed into 337 pages, 
will agree with us that we are surround- 
ed by a magnificence that half the 
world are willing to contemplate in ig- 
norance. We have not met another 
book that has condensed so much useful 
knowledge within its covers. The il- 
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lustrations are appropriate to the text 
in every respect, and have been carefully 
selected and arranged to make the ob- 
jective part of the book as interesting 
as its text. We predict for its future as 
bright a sale as M. Paul Bert’s “ First 
Year of Scientific Knowledge” that 
was published in France, of a similar 
character, though covering a wider field. 
Such a book as this could be placed in 
any school-room or taken up at any 
period of life for reference. The read- 
ing is clear, and the style of the book 
attractive. 


“ Mad Humanity,” by L. Forbes Win- 
slow, published by M. F. Mansfield 
Company, Broadway, New York City.— 
This work has been dedicated to the 
author’s friend and admirer, Professor 
Cesare Lombroso, as a mark of affec- 
tion and esteem for his distinguished 
talents; his object is to bring before his 
readers the most important features 
and characteristics of a terrible com- 
plaint which is causing much suffering 
and misery in the present day, namely, 
that of insanity. He has clearly shown 
that much of its increase is due to that 
terrible vice, indulgence in alcohol, and 
the facts that he forces before his read- 
ers, illustrating this point, are conclu- 
sive. He has compared the condition 
of the insane as it existed a century ago 
with what it is at the present moment, 
and has endeavored to avoid all legal 
and medical considerations of the sub- 
ject and many technicalities. He has 
drawn attention to the more common 
forms of mental disorder and those 
which are liable to be of every-day oc- 
currence, and to obscure all unrecog- 
nized cases. The large number of ex- 
amples that he gives have come under 
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the writer’s own personal observation. 
The book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and specimens of: handwriting, 
all of which explain the terribleness of 
mental disease. Many of these have 
been obtained from asylums visited on 
the continent, for they are the most 
typical ones the author could find to 
represent the respective forms of mental 
degeneration. The doctor has now 
looked into the premonitory symptoms 
of insanity with the object of prevent- 
ing and curing; he has also entered 
fully into the question of madness and 
genius and endeavored to bring the 
matter up to date, and in his views he is 
in accord with Professor Lombroso, 
with whom he has had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the question. In the 
last chapter he has shown the degenera- 
tion of the human race to be gradually 
and sadly progressing. 

He has avoided a lengthy discussion 
of crime, as this is not the object of this 
book, but in a future work that he is 
writing on insanity and of passion and © 
crime, the matter will receive his fullest 
attention. His hope is that the 
production of this volume will be 
followed by much good, and en- 
able some to detect the early stages of 
mental diseases and avoid the sad con- 
sequences of melancholia and other 
symptoms until they become too strong- 
ly impressed upon the character. He 
also hopes to impress those who have 
the care of the insane or mentally af- 
flicted, so that by taking prompt meas- 
ures they may prevent a further in- 
crease in this disease. The doctor’s 
portrait shows him to be a man of large 
sympathies, sound judgment, keen in- 
sight, and much comprehension of 
mind. 


——_¢—_——_—__. 


Personalities. 
Conan Doyle’s Visit to a Play when 


The Empress of Germany has a 
curious hobby of giving wedding pres- 
ents to her friends in the shape of a 
plain travelling clock. This is owing, 
she says, to the fact that she values 
punctuality above all other virtues. 


Four Years Old—When Dr. Conan 
Doyle was about four years old a big 
man took him to see a melodrama; the 
little fellow was thoroughly scared, but 
the big man clapped him on the back 
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and told him that it was all make be- 
lieve. The big, cheery man was Will- 
iam Thackeray, the friend for so many 
years of Dr. Doyle’s uncle. 


Lord Curzon as an Undergraduate. 
—An amusing story is told about the 
illegibility of the handwriting of Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, when a stu- 
dent at Oxford. He had written two 
letters, one to a relative, the other to a 
chum with whom he usually discussed 
the faults and merits of their respected 
uncles and aunts; he discovered after- 
ward that he had put the letters into 
the wrong envelopes, and was about to 
write an apology to his relatives when 
he received this note from them, en- 
closing a liberal sum: 

“My dear George: I can’t read a word 
of your four pages, but guess you want 
some money, you young rascal.” 


Bishop Potter and His Work as a 
Labor Arbitrator—Among the many 
high distinctions that have been con- 
ferred upon Bishop Potter of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of New York, 
it is said that he places among the most 
gratifying the acceptance of his decis- 
ions in labor controversies. He has 
made a special study of the relations 
of labor to capital, hence few have ob- 
tained so intimate a knowledge of the 
real conditions of the laboring poor as 
he has. He has visited the wretched- 
ness of human life in the slums and 
tenements of the old Tenth Ward of 
New York City and has labored inces- 
santly to better the condition of the 
poor, while to the wealthy he has stead- 
ily preached a gospel of brotherhood 
and reconciliation. 


Lord Charles Beresford is a remark- 
able man, and during a recent visit to 
New York made a very stirring speech 
at a banquet given in his honor. He 
calls the Anglo-American Alliance “a 
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commercial understanding,” “ for,” he 
says, “ an alliance in the ordinary sense 
of the term means a defensive and of- 
fensive treaty, which I believe is com- 
mitted to parchment, in which two 
countries agree to defend each other 
under all sorts and kinds of conditions. 
I can imagine nothing more foreign to 
American sentiments or more foreign 
to the sentiment of the country which 
I have the honor to represent. There 
may be co-operation and there may be 
concurrence in the question of trading 
interest upon which we are absolutely 
united and intermingled, and it is that 
concurrence and that co-operation that 
I endeavor to describe in this word ‘ al- 
liance;’ it is a commercial alliance, or, 
if you like, scratch out the alliance al- 
together, and use the word ‘ under- 
standing.” For what? To keep the 
door open in China, not for our selfish 
selves, Great Britain, America, Japan, 
or Germany, but to keep the door open 
with equal opportunities for all nations, 
with a fair field and with no favor to 
anyone; for the trade of all nations in 
regard to China, and only China, is 
what I am speaking about.” Lord 
Beresford has been known for many 
years for his brilliant exploits and re- 
markable bravery. He entered the navy 
at twelve years of age and has had a 
singular career; his face indicates, as 
well as his head, the strength of his 
character. Anyone who has seen him 
will remember the long and broad nose, 
the firm lips, the massive chin, the 
length of jaw, the healthy and vigorous 
ear, the strong perceptive brow, as well 
as the large and comprehensive brain. 
Certainly he has been one of the most 
popular men in England, and wherever 
he has been he has shown a distinct 
disinterestedness by saving life and 
risking his own to save others; he has 
done much to make history, and will 
ever be regarded as a prominent mem- 
ber of the English navy. 
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The Organ of Reverence. 
By Dante H. Cuase. 


them. Abraham was one of nature’s 


When Drs. Gall and Spurzheim were 
noblemen, yet an idolater. God taught 





zealously developing the science of 
Phrenology, they did not locate brain 
organs in groups, but in a scattered or- 
der. One day they located one intel- 
lectual organ, another day a domestic 
one, and another day a religious one. 
When their discoveries were well ad- 
vanced they were delighted to find the 
organs had grouped themselves in such 
a way as to prove the accuracy of their 
location. No such grouping had they 
at first foreseen. 

Every healthy, active brain-organ im- 
pels toward its object. Acquisitiveness 
urges accumulation of property, Ali- 
mentiveness seeks food, Amativeness 
urges marriage. The organs of our 
animal propensities are in the basement 
of the skull; the religions are honored 
with a home in its topmost story, seated 
on an exalted throne and evidently 
meant by the Creator to rule all lower 
faculties. The organ of Reverence is 
at the very apex and incites to the wor- 
ship of some deity. It is a blind instinct 
and calls on the intellect to decide what 
to worship. Intellect responds and so 
the simplest form of religion must have 
at least two elements. An intellect 
that highly values the work of the sun 
and moon invites “ Reverence ” to wor- 
ship them. Hence, Egypt had the wor- 
ship of Osiris and Isis; the Chaldeans 
calling them Baal and Astarte. 

The invariable tendency of creeds 
and worship is to degenerate, whether 
of natural origin or given by divine 
authority. There was dignity in the 
worship of sun, moon, and the stars of 
heaven, but in process of time gods mul- 
tiplied until ancestral spooks, heroes, 
“beasts and creeping things” were 
worshipped. Adam and Eve were 
taught by Jehovah himself, yet their 
posterity soon became so idolatrous and 
vile that a deluge was needed to drown 


him better and made him founder of the 
Hebrew people, progenitor of the Mes- 
siah. Yet his offspring were constantly 
backsliding and in need of severe, oft- 
repeated warning and chastisements. 
Jesus Christ finally came, bringing 
“life and immortality to light” as 
never before in the world’s history. He 
established his church on truth. Ina 
few centuries came the usual perversion 
and corruption of that church, until the 
blood of millions of martyrs was shed. 

Man must worship, but the object he 
worships is most important in its influ- 
ence. Greeks and Romans worshipped 
Mars, Venus, Bacchus. Their worship 
incited to war, lust, and intemperance. 

The Mohammedan creed, teaching 
that all “ infidels ” who reject their faith 
are doomed to eternal toment, deem it 
their philanthropic duty to murder 
them, lest, if spared, they raise up off- 
spring for so terrible a fate. The cor- 
rupt church of the Middle Ages did the 
same on the same plea. “As a man 
thinketh, so is he.” 

So far, only two elements of religion 
have been noticed—the instinct of 
adoration and the intellectual concep- 
tion of the object of worship. There 
are other brain organs grouped around 
Reverence that have a voice in shaping 
creeds. In front is Benevolence. If 
this is large, it insists on the worship of 
a kind deity. Back of Reverence are 
Conscience and Firmness, insisting on a 
god of justice. On each side are the two 
supporting organs of Hope and Mar- 
velousness, the one cheering our dark 
days with faith in a brighter world; the 
other to help us welcome and worship a 
deity around whose throne are myste- 
ries, clouds, darkness, and who some- 
times works miracles to establish our 
faith and love. 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON, AUGUST, 1899. 





Who Should Be Interested in Phrenology? 


‘** You all know that the brain is the organ of the mind.”"—Dr. Carpenter. 


It would seem as though some persons 
were not yet acquainted with the above 
truism, which was stated by Dr. Car- 
penter some years ago, and until every 
one is convinced not only of his princi- 
ple, but also of its twin sister, namely, 
that “each faculty of the mind has its 
separate organ in the brain,” then we 
can have confidence in taking up the 
next point which is that “each organ 
of the brain has its definite location.” 
Until, as we said, further progress is 
made in the establishment of these facts 
held by Phrenologists and many men 
of learning we must continue our pres- 
ent work of trying to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding not only the truth 
of Phrenology, but also of its useful- 
ness. When a man writes to ask if 
he will gain anything by attending 
the course of lectures given at the 
Autumnal Session of the American In- 


stitute of Phrenology we can but point 
him to examples among those who have 
been with us in years past and have 
reaped a rich reward for the time spent 
in the study of the science. To be sure, 
two months may appear a long time to 
some people to give up their present 
work in order to attend the lectures, but 
where there is a will there is often a 
way, and we are very sure that unless 
there is a will persons will not make it in 
their way to benefit by the study. From’ 
former experience we have had business 
men who have told us that they would 
not sell the experience which they 
gained while here (of themselves and 
others) for double or triple what they 
paid for their instruction, for they have 
increased their business tenfold, and 
the opening article in the present issue 
explains somewhat the need of a fuller 
understanding of one’s mind in order to 
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be able to use one’s capacity and grapple 
with the broadening avenues of a busi- 
ness career; therefore, we say to business 
men that a two months’ course is after 
all a very short period to relax business 
activities to gain what will be of lasting 
benefit to them as a personal and busi- 
ness guide. 

As we stated in our first article, busi- 
ness is conducted on very different prin- 
ciples to what it was some few years 
ago, and therefore a greater amount of 
knowledge is necessary to cope with the 
demands of the present day. On this 
account we urge intelligent business 
men to consider this opening and not to 
allow the opportunity to escape them 
of increasing their influence and widen- 
ing their scope in business by a thor- 
ough study of the subject. 

Business men, however, are not the 
only ones who have to deal with char- 
acter and present their ideas to the pub- 
lic; the minister is just as much in need 
of phrenological knowledge as any one, 
and we have had many who have proved 
this beyond a doubt; therefore we say 
to the hard working and constantly em- 
ployed pastor of an active and progres- 
sive church to count up his possibilities 
of success and see if they will not be 
intensified and enlarged by a further 
knowledge of the members of his flock; 
all classes consult him and a man in his 
position requires to exercise the greatest 
amount of tact to apply his advice ap- 
propriately to each and all, consequently 
the knowledge of human nature is one 
of the first essentials in his college 
course, but alas! it is left for him to pick 
up as best he may after he has left the 
college walls. Nearly every year we 
have several ministers who take their 
vacation during the fall term, and, 
where possible, leave New York on Sat- 
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urday to fulfill their Sunday engage- 
ments, or arrange to make exchanges 
with New York ministers for six or 
seven Sundays. 

Besides business men, ministers, and 
lawyers, another class of the community 
needs the help of Phrenology; this class 
is among the hard working teachers; 
they come in contact with every element 
of character, every nationality very 
nearly, and consequently can use Phre- 
nology every day of their lives, in direct- 
ing the minds of their children aright. 
We are glad that teachers are really in 
advance of the Educational Boards and 
are seeking of their own accord the help 
of the science in applying their knowl- 
edge to the instruction of the little 
mites of humanity who come to them 
for instruction. 

Parents, too, see the advisability of 
not only understanding their own char- 
acters, but of building wisely among 
the bricks and mortar in their families. 
That Phrenology needs men and women 
of intelligence to take up its study 
should be clearly understood, and as 
psychology is becoming quite the fash- 
ion now, it is not improbable that the 
foundation has been laid for a truer 
study of the mind in the future by the 
aid of Phrenology. 

In order to adapt the instruction to 
various professions and business call- 
ings, it will be easy to understand that 
the curriculum is exceedingly varied 
and comprehensive; each year adds fresh 
interests and new lecturers, and we trust 
that the class of 1899 will be the most 
interesting that we have yet had the 
pleasure of experiencing. 

At the close of the session a confer- 
ence is held when friends interested 
from different parts of this and other 
countries join in its discussion. 
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IS PHRENOLOGY TRUE? 


In a recent issue of the “ New York 
Tribune,” a correspondent was replied 
to in the following words: 

Phrenology is not a science, but a net- 
work of arbitrary assertions which rest 
on no real foundation; and its prognosti- 
cations from the size and shape of the 
head in the success of a person’s pursuits 
of life can claim no higher rank than 
those of astrology. 


Then followed the oft-quoted objec- 
tion found in Dr. O. W. Holmes’s work, 
“The Professor at the Breakfast- 
table.” In reply we sent the following 
correction and asked for its insertion. 

It is not generally known that Dr. 
Holmes lived long enough to change his 
mind in regard to Phrenology after hav- 
ing been examined by O. S. Fowler at 
the Harvard Medical College. 

In regard to the first paragraph we 
can prove that Phrenology is not “a 
network of assertions,” for it is found- 
ed on observation and cerebral experi- 
ment. The recent experiments made 
by scientists agree with the observations 
made by Dr. Gall one hundred years 
ago in the localization of cerebral func- 
tions. 

We also find phychologists admit 
that when observations and experiments 
agree that such a subject can be called 
a science; therefore, Phrenology should 
no longer be termed unscientific, for 
experiment and observation go hand in 
hand. 

Such men as Dr. Hunter, Dr. Elliot- 
son, Archbishop Wakeley, Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace, Dr. Frederic Bateman, Dr. 
J. Mackintosh, M.D., acknowledge the 
truth of Phrenology, and the words of 
Dr. Ferrier cannot be controverted, 
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namely, “ so far, the facts of experiment 
and of disease favor the views of the 
Phrenologist,” and he is the greatest 
living authority on cerebral diseases. 

In your reply against Phrenology 
one is reminded of the man who stated 
to Sir Charles Lyell that geology was 
false, and that he did not believe a word 
of it. “ Do you? ” inquired Sir Charles, 
“know anything about geology? Have 
you ever read anything on the subject 
or studied it practically?” “Not at 
all,” said the objector; “why‘should 
I study it when I don’t believe in it?” 
“Well, then,” replied the geologist, 
“you are incompetent to discuss the 
subject or to have an opinion on it. Go 
and study geology and then come to 
me and Ill listen to your objections. It 
will, however, be needless then, for you 
will be of the same opinion that I am.” 

The investigations on insanity of late 
years have proved the truth of its prin- 
ciples. Injuries to the brain have 
proved that the brain is not one organ 
but rather a congery of organs, as is 
shown by the change of character that 
takes place when injuries affect differ- 
ent parts of the brain. 

The study of mental therapeutics has 
proved Phrenology to be true in many 
cases. 

The whole world of thought has 
brought testimony in its favor; min- 
isters, doctors, lawyers, and business 
men all use it. It is therefore winning 
its rightful respect among all classes of 
the community. 

I am happy to say that the late editor 
of the “ Tribune,” Horace Greeley, was 
a stanch believer in Phrenology, and 
was one of the first trustees of the 
American Institute of Phrenology. 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
Surnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
tations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“The Martyrdom of Labor,” by Alfred 
Thomas Story, author of “ The Building 
of the Empire,” etc., 12mo., pp. 293. Lon- 
don: George Redway. 

In this last from his pen, Mr. Story 
gives us a strain markedly different from 
that of “ The Building of the Empire,” 
for the key is set to a minor tone, in the 
lower octaves. "Tis pathetic enough, 
and at times borders on the cruel, if not 
the horrible. This author is not a be- 
liever in the economical notion of certain 
doctrinaires, that the great differences 
existing between “upper class” and 
“lower mass” is one of necessity, grow- 
ing out of the very nature of things hu- 
man. Some must work and _ suffer, 
while others, equally, must loiter and 
revel. A sort of divine, if you will, al- 
lotment in the ordering of human na- 
ture. No, the author accuses class and 
privilege of much blame for the sorrows 
of the laboring masses. ’Tis a strong 
plea in the name of fairness and charity 
and kinship; a bold challenge in the 
name of British justice, and for the sake 
of English honor and the future of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. He sees, and many 
others see, also, dangers to political or- 
ders and social institutions, because of 
the discontent of the masses, and he 
would be forehanded in counselling 
leaders in State and society to take such 
wise precautions as may change the sit- 
uation and introduce a better feeling 
among those who labor for daily bread. 
Mr. Story writes earnestly. His temper- 
ament doubtless inclines him that way. 
Some of his readers may incline to think 
his views .over-pessimistic. His inten- 
tion, doubtless, at the start—like a good 
advocate at the bar—was to make a case, 
and he has surveyed the field to good 
effect in’ that respect, for, considering his 
“ brief ” by itself, it is a strong one. One 
good point is that where he advises the 
working people to look into their rela- 
tions to society, to learn the principles of 
civics and social economy, and so pre- 
pare themselves for measures that would 
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be likely to better their lot. What we 
want, indeed, is more of the really hu- 
man element in the practical affairs of 
life, and to this under proper guidance 
the workingman can contribute as much 
as the well-to-do man—perhaps more, be- 
cause of his far greater numerical 
strength. The book is fairly written—at 
times rises to rhetorical heights that are 
impressive; and if it obtain a wide read- 
ing it will, we think, give a better color- 
ing to the common thought on labor 
H. S. D. 


questions. 
os 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
7 2stion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
he propounded, tf correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEuponyM or InITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign thetr names. 





F. R. B., Waterbury, Conn.—Many 
thanks for drawing our attention to the 
Herald and the World in their references 
to matters interesting to Phrenologists. 
Yes, we have read A. R. Wallace’s book on 
the “ Wonderful Century,” and glad you 
have done so as well. 

G. T. B., Hillsboro, O0.—The print you 
send is certainly indicative of large De- 
structiveness, and there is a want of amia- 
bility about the mouth which coincides 
with the expression of the organ just 
mentioned. 

Pp. A. C., North Fairfax, Vt.—Many 
thanks for your note and cutting on 
““ New Kind of Mind Reading”; we shall 
take the occasion to quote it very soon, 
for it is a matter that we are examining 
very closely. We regret that we cannot 
give space to an article in reply to Inger- 
soll, but no doubt there are plenty of 
papers or religious magazines that would 
be very glad to have your powerful, mas- 
terly, and interesting reply to his lecture 
on “ What must we do to be saved?” 

E. E. C., Two Harbors, Minn.—In reply 
to your question concerning the objec- 
tions from a phrenological standpoint of 
two light-complexioned persons marrying, 
one having medium light hair and the 
other light brown-red hair when all the 
faculties and temperaments are favorably 
developed, is the fact that the combination 
would be a little too much alike. There is 
too much sanguinity, and not enough 
hardness, strength, and durability of mind 
and character, to make the proper com- 
plement or combination. Possibly the one 
has a motive temperament, and yet pos- 
sesses light hair and a light complexion, 
for there are such, as all persons who have 
the motive temperament are not dark. 
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I. C. H., Lawrence, L. I.—You had bet- 
ter wear a specially prepared stocking 
for your varicose veins, and rest as much 
as possible for the present. You have 
been taxing yourself too much, and this 
weakness is probably the result. Some- 
times your weakness is owing to poverty 
of blood. Examine the food you eat with 
the eye of reason and see if you take 
enough nourishment for the work you 
do. If the above suggestions do not ben- 
efit you, write us again and tell us your 
age, weight, and occupation. 

C. W., Medford, N. J.—You ask for the 
difference between nervousness and sen- 
sitiveness; the former is a physiological 
condition, and can be cured by proper 
rest and diet, at least to a great extent, 
while sensitiveness is a mental state, and 
is largely owing to the influence of large 
Approbativeness joined to a mental tem- 
perament. Sometimes the organs of Com- 
parison and Consciousness are also large, 
and Hope and Self-Esteem are moderate 
in development. The effect of electricity 
on either nervousness or sensitiveness 
would be that in the first case electricity 
could strengthen the condition of the 
body, and by this means the nerves would 
be toned up also. Sensitiveness could not 
be so easily influenced by this specific, 
and therefore the result would not be so 
satisfactory as to modify the faculties we 
have mentioned. 

W. H., Cartez, Col.—We should think 
you are quite right in your decision upon 
the man who has been struck in the region 
of Firmness, which case you say has been 
given up by all the doctors. We believe 
that by a careful operation the pain ex- 
perienced in this part would subside. We 
do not consider sixty years of age old, and 
as the man may live some years yet we 
hope that he may be relieved of his suf- 
fering. 

J. W. McC., Crainer, I1l.—You are right 
in your surmise that the Irish blood when 
joined to the British have made some of 
our most distinguished commanders, and 
further that the Irish have been great 
fighters, and England’s famous pugilists 
have been of Irish blood. Examine his- 
tory, and you will find when the Scotch 
and Irish blood is blended that you get a 
very strong, persistent, and courageous 
type of warrior. 

H. Y., Youngstown, Tex.—You ask why 
a person of sanguine-mental tempera- 
ment with large head and seemingly good 
general health is not superior to most of 
his associates, while you know of some 
one who is so constituted yet are dull. 

The reason for this is probably that the 
heads of the boy and girl are larger in 
proportion than their circulatory power, 
hence their ideas do not flow as quickiy 
as those who have smaller heads with the 
motive temperament. The large head 
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does not necessarily give a person the 
capacity to show brilliancy, but very of- 
ten just the opposite is experienced, 
Phrenology never has held that size of 
head is alone essential to cleverness or 
great mental effort unless there is a cor- 
responding amount of quality. A person 
may have a drawback in having too large 
a head, and not enough arterial blood to 
nourish it. We would suppose that in- 
stead of the sanguine temperament they 
may have the lymphatic temperament, 
which is a diseased condition of the vital, 
and which gives more lymph than a per- 
son actually needs, and the glands are 
filled or surcharged with it instead of it 
being purified and disposed of in a legiti- 
mate way. Study the temperaments 
more closely, and you will be able to fol- 
low these remarks. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler §& Co., London. 





The following correspondents will re- 
ceive answers to their communications 
as soon as possible, and the photographic 
sketches will be inserted at an early date: 

L. A., New Castle, Pa.; C. E. B., Day- 
ton, O.; J. A. C., Syracuse, N. Y.; E. G., 
N. Y. C.; P. S., Fredonia, N. Y.; D. McL., 
Cripple Creek, Col. 








J. C. Wheatley, Ontario.—You have a 
strong motive temperament which mani- 
fests itself through your active mind and 
perceptive intellect. No work seems too 
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hard for you to accomplish; you must 
have overcome many difficulties and have 
had a strange experience in life. Your 
central line of faculties over the top of 
your head are well developed; Firmness 
gives you your persevering spirit which 
does not yield to weakness, therefore you 
have an immense influence over others; 
you are very kind and thoughtful, but 
you do not sugar-coat your pills with 
*‘blarney ” or ‘soft soap”; you always 
speak to the point and know what you 
are talking about. You would make an 
excellent builder, mechanic, practical en- 
gineer, or mining expert, and were you to 
give your attention to farming you would 
have the best land to cultivate for miles 
around. You appreciate music, and know 
when you hear good singing or playing. 

M. B., York, England, has a superior 
mental organization, and is not subject 
to extremes. She has a strong charac- 
ter, a determined will, and is very dis- 
creet and tactful. She is well adapted 
for a responsible position in life, and 
will succeed best as a governess. Her 
mind is very active, and she will be in- 
terested in uncommon subjects. She is 
farseeing, impressionable, strongly sym- 
pathetic, ambitious, critical, and thought- 
ful. She has a mind of her own, 
and will not be trifled with; she is exact 
in matters of principle and very suscepti- 
ble to good influences. If she neglects 
physical exercise she will take on too 
much adipose tissue. 

J. D. D., Worthing, England, has 
more ambition than executive power; 
he is a very trustworthy young man, 
decidedly cautious, sensitive, and sym- 
pathetic. He is too imaginative and 
should endeavor to be more practical, 
forceful, and aggressive; he is rather 
visionary and should do his dreaming at 
night time; he is not very robust and 
should be particularly careful in dieting 
himself and not neglect physical exer- 
cise; he is thoughtful, particular in his 
tastes and is fond of harmony and order; 
he has musical ability and is well 
adapted for light mechanical employ- 
ment. His desire for self-improvement 
is very marked. We would advise him 
to take up a course of scientific reading. 

No. 453.—H. W., Hammond, Ind.—The 
photograph of this little boy indicates 
several qualities—an energetic mind, a 
full degree of force, and a wide-awake 
nature. He will not let the grass grow 
under his feet, and has improved very 
much during the last year’s study. He 
is quite a perceptive boy, and will take 
in knowledge as easily as he takes his 
daily meal at midday; he appears to be 
mechanical and interested in whatever is 
moving, particularly the locomotive, the 
express cart, the trolley car, or windmill, 
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and he will probably develop special tal- 
ent in the line of practical engineering 
invention, and, as a boy, in carpentering. 

No. 454.—L. W. S., St. Louis, Mo.—You 
possess the motive mental temperament, 
and hence are inclined to show a good 
deal of activity, and like change and di- 
version of application, but do not get into 
any great fever about coming events; you 
take life more as it comes, and philoso- 
phize about the straightening out of dif- 
ficulties. You are a good judge of things 
by the eye, and ought to be an expert, or 
an examiner, where you will have full 
scope for your love of accuracy and 
method in doing work. You appear to 
be intuitive and well able to judge for 
yourself with regard to the character- 
istics of others. Human Nature and In- 
dividuality are both strong, and your 
memory of places should also assist you 
when travelling; you notice any change 
that has taken place in a city that you 
have previously visited. You are very 
particular how your work is done for 
you, and should be able to write a good 
critique of a recent book of travel, or 
biography. You are very idealistic, as 
well as practical, therefore will show 
great taste in whatever you undertake to 
accomplish. 

No. 455.—C. H., Rossland, B. C.—You 
like to do your own thinking, and can 
organize work for the neighborhood; you 
have more ideas than you know what to 
do with; in fact, your language is not 
equal to your power. You produce sug- 
gestions; you could spare a little of your 
Causality and then have enough to carry 
out all your plans; you are not easily 
satisfied with what you have done, and 
often criticise yourself too severely. 

No. 456 (a).—M. J. L., Brownton, Minn. 
—The portrait of this infant is certainly 
indicative of sturdiness, strength, reso- 
lution, and decision of character; the 
child has more than ordinary strength 
of mind for his age, and will require 
eareful handling. 

To the mother we would say: begin 
your training as you intend to follow it 
out without relinquishing your hold over 
the affection of the boy, and never make 
him a promise that you cannot fulfil. 
He should be simply fed on nourishing 
food, and all knick-knacks discarded, for 
the present at least. There is more than 
ordinary intuition in the child, which he 
shows in the photograph on the floor in 
front of the mirror, where the hair is 
well brushed back, as well as in the other 
portrait. He is somewhat cautious, but 
will do a driving business. 

a 


FIELD NOTES. 


Victor G. Spencer, Class of ’90.—We are 
glad that you have been able to describe 
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the talents of the two young men you 
speak of, and that as a result you are 
asked to go to Paris in 1900 with them. 
Here is one good result of knowing how 
to put young men into their right places, 
and we hope that others seeing this will 
take encouragement and study the sub- 
ject for themselves. 


Phrenological friends will be interested to 
know that George Morris, F.A.I.P., was mar- 
ried July 3d to Miss Loetscher, of St. Paul. 
Judging from the photo they are well adapted 
to each other. She is bright, energetic and 
practical. We wish them every happiness that 
married life can give. 





~ Vacation letters have been received from the 
following graduates: Edwin Anthony, Eureka, 
Til.; W. D. Kerns, Red River Valley; John 
Love, Lincoln, Neb.; Geo. T. Byland, Crit- 
tenten, Ky. ; Miss E. C. Smith, North Dakota ; 
Miss A. Drew, Malone, N. Y. We trust all 
will be refreshed for their winter work. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


The classes will commence on Tuesday, 
September 19. Intending students should 
make application to the secretary, 4-5 Im- 
perial Building, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 

The winter session of the Fowler Insti- 
tute will be opened on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 20, with a lecture from the presi- 
dent, W. Brown, Esq., J.P. Members and 
friends will please note that in future 
lectures will be given on the first and sec- 
ond Wednesdays in the month. 

Madame Eless Winterburn, A.F.I., has 
again commenced her summer campaign 
at the “ Royal Spa,” Harrogate. This is 
the fifth consecutive season she has been 
located in the most famed of British spas, 
and as her clients are principally of the 
upper or educated classes, her careful de- 
lineations and studied advice are more 
appreciated and valued than the super- 
ficial vaporings that are too often given 
and accepted as phrenological readings of 
character. Madame Winterburn’s per- 
manent address—“ Gothic Villa, Chapel- 
town Road, Leeds ”—remains the same as 
heretofore. 

Many people have visited Professor Gol- 
ledge during his stay in Glamorgan, and 
have highly appreciated his ability.—Gla- 
morgan Gazette. 

Leyton Phrenological Society.—At the 
last meeting of the season of the above- 
named society Miss E. Higgs gave an ex- 
cellent paper on the “ Science, Art, and 
Philosophy of Phrenology.” Mr. F. D. 
Blyth occupied the chair. An interesting 
discussion followed the reading of the 
paper. 

Bishop*John P. Newman, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, died recently at 
Saratoga at the age of 73. 
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THE LATE COUNTESS ALICE KEARNEY. 


At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Women’s Liberal Federation 


held lately, the following resolution 
was carried on the motion of Mrs. Eva 
McLaren:— 


“That this Committee have heard with 
distress of the sudden and unexpected 
death of Countess Alice Kearney, whose 
energy and constant zeal during the years 
she gave to political work did so much to 
advance the cause of Liberalism through- 
out the country.” 

The Countess was an earnest believer in 
Phrenology, and lectured before the 
Fowler Institute on one occasion. 

Dr. John P. Newman was born in New 
York City, September 1, 1826, and was or- 
dained in 1849. He traveled all over the 
Holy Land in 1860, and in 1869 was elected 
chaplain of the United States Senate, and 
was appointed pastor of the Metropolitan 
Methodist Church in Washington, where 
President Grant was an _ attendant. 
Dr. Newman soon became known 
as “Grant’s pastor.” In 1874 Presi- 
dent Grant sent Dr. Newman ou a 
tour of the world to inspect the Con- 
sulates. Upon his return he filled the pul- 
pit of several churches in New York City, 
and tried to cancel the debt of $80,000 on 
the Madison Avenue Congregational 
Church. Later Dr. Newman abandoned 
the pulpit, and returned to the Methodist 
denomination. He was in constant at- 
tendance upon General Grant during his 
last illness at Mount McGregor in 1885 
and was with him at the end. In May, 
1888, Dr. Newman was elected a Bishop 
of the Methodist Church. He was mar- 
ried to Miss Angelina Ensign, of Sara- 
toga, when she was principal of a semi- 
nary at Fort Plain, N. Y. 

He was a large man, with a genial and 
sympathetic nature, and mental-vital- 
motive temperament. He was a fine 
scholar; had a wonderful memory, powers 
of eloquent description, and was consid- 
ered a master of oratory. 

A few beautifully executed busts of 
Bishop Newman are still for sale at the 
office of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERY- 
WHERE. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF WOMEN. 


Thirty countries were recently repre- 
sented in London at the Women’s Con- 
gress, under the presidency of the Coun- 
tess of Aberdeen. Miss Fowler was a 
fraternal delegate from the New York 
Women’s Press. Club. 
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Mrs. May Wright Sewall was elected 
president of the International Council of 
Women, to succeed the Countess of Aber- 
deen. 

A sudden gloom spread over the Con- 
gress by the “ call home ” on Wednesday, 
June 28, of one of the delegates, Mrs. El- 
len C. Johnson, superintendent of the 
Massachusetts Women’s Reformatory 
Prison. It is believed she expired of 
heart disease, resulting from over-excite- 
ment in reading a paper before the Coun- 
cil of Women the day previous. She was 
visiting the Bishop of Rochester, and was 
attended by her friends, Mrs. Dr. Barrows 
and her husband, of Boston. Miss Fowler 
received a pressing invitation from her to 
accompany her party. 

Mrs. Johnson was about sixty-nine 
years of age, and will be sadly missed in 
the great work to which she had devoted 
her life since her husband’s death. A 
London paper states that “the remains 
will be cremated, and the ashes taken to 
Boston.” Her place will be difficult to 
fill. 

On Monday, June 26, she visited the 
Fowler Institute, London, and expressed 
her pleasure in seeing the old place once 
again. Many English readers of the 
JOURNAL will remember hearing her ad- 
dresses before the Institute during her 
previous visit to London on her noble 
work of remolding the character of the 
women under her charge. 

Mrs. F. H. Gaffney, president of the 
American National Council of Women, 
called at the Fowler Institute during her 
stay in London. “She is a most interest- 
ing lady, and a charming talker and witty 
speaker,” writes Mrs. D. T. Elliott, of the 
Institute. We are glad our English 
friends found her so, as we knew it before 
she went. She conveyed the greetings of 
a million and a quarter women from the 
States, and said she came from that part 
of America where the earth revolves 
twice in twenty-four hours, and where 
there are four elements in the atmosphere 
—oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and knowl- 
edge. 

Mrs. Robinson's and Mrs. Martin's papers 
were well received at the Congress in London. 

Madame Shen, the little Chinese dele- 
gate, seemed quite at home among the 
women of the Congress. She said “ the 
position of women in China did not de- 
pend upon the laws which the other sex 
passed so much as on their own shrewd- 
ness—a quality with which they were en- 
dowed to no small degree. 

Miss Sorabji, LL.B., an extremely clever 
Indian girl, who is now a barristress-at- 
law, was among the delegates at Westmin- 
ster during the Council meetings dressed 
in her highly picturesque native costume. 
She has studied law to help her own sex 
in India. 
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Sir Thomas Lipton unites the tea and 
coffee blossoms with the thistle and sham- 
rock on the new coat of arms of his own 
device, which he has just’ appointed unto 
himself without asking permission of any 
heraldic authority. He was born in Ire- 
land, began business in Scotiand, and has 
made his fortune out of tea and coffee, so 
that the emblems chosen have a happy 
relation to his nativity and career. A 
fifth plant may blossom on the es- 
cutcheon after the coming yacht race, but 
whether rue or laurel is to complete the 
floral quintet can now be guessed at or 
bet on, but cannot be certainly known. 


W. C. T. U. PROUD OF HER MAJESTY. 


The temperance women are rejoicing 
over the fact that when the Prince of 
Monaco, whose income is derived from 
Monte Carlo, desired to pay his respects 
to Queen Victoria, Her Majesty refused to 
receive him, thereby evincing her disap- 
proval of gambling. Another ground for 
congratulation to the temperance work- 
ers is that Her Majesty had a prayer of- 
fered at the launching of her new yacht, 
the Victoria and Albert, instead of the 
customary breaking of a bottle of wine 
over the bow. 


THE RESULT OF THE PEACE CON- 
GRESS AT THE HAGUE. 


The outlook now is that a workable 
scheme of general arbitration, before a 
permanently organized tribunal, with 
permanent rules of procedure, will be en- 
acted into international law. That alone, 
if it be effected, will amply repay the na- 
tions for the holding of the Congress. 
There is no more potent preventive of 
war than the spirit of mutual considera- 
tion and conciliation, which is the essen- 
tial principle of arbitration. If two na- 
tions are willing to submit their differ- 
ences to the judgment of an umpire there 
is little danger of war between them. 


—_———-e 





WIT AND HUMOR. 


The Young Wife.—‘‘ Henry came home 
furious last night.” ‘‘ What was the mat- 
ter, daughter?” ‘Why, mamma, I had 
put two eggs in his luncheon and forgot 
to cook them.”—Detroit Free Press. 

The Result.—Teddy (who has just be- 

gun to go to school): “ Papa, do you know 
what six boys and five girls make?” 
“ Yes,” answered his father, “a racket.” 
Bazar. 
With Variations.—* ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
never gets stale.” “Any novelty this 
year?” “ Yes; when Eliza escapes across 
the river, she does a cake-walk on the ice.” 
Chicago News. 





‘ 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








eee ctie 





THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
, required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In = only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
ne our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 

e given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Journal of Hygeio-Therapy ”—Ko- 
komo, Ind.—contains an article on the 
“Science of Life,” or “ Why Men Die so 
Young,” by Dr. T. V. Gifford. ‘ The Sci- 
ence of Phrenology,” by Elsie Cassell 
Smith, forms another important part of 
the magazine. 

“The American Medical Journal ”—St. 
Louis, Mo.—is as usual valuable from a 
technical standpoint, both in regard to 
the long original articles and the shorter 
notes. 

“The Literary News ”—New York—is 
full of illustrated criticisms, and opens 
with a pencil drawing of Mrs. Oliphant. 

“The Farmers’ Advocate ”’—London 
and Winnipeg—contains the pictures of 
the graduating class of the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College. They are a bright and 
intelligent class, and the members speak 
well for future work. In the June num- 
ber we find a delightful little sketch of 


al — 
— 


the late Rosa Bonheur, taken when she 
was painting out of doors, and when she 
was evidently in her element. 

“Boots and Shoes.”—New York.—This 
is a magazine that is always up to date, 
and it makes one look down at their own 
shoes to see if they resemble the neat ap- 
pearance of many of the cuts which are 
displayed through its pages. Anyone 
who has a difficulty in finding boots and 
shoes to fit them would do well to consult 
this magazine. 

“The Saturday Evening Post.”—Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Among the many interest- 
ing articles that have recently appeared 
in this weekly, one is on the “ Advantages 
of the Great University,” by Francis L. 
Patton, President of Princeton Univer- 
sity, illustrated with a picture of him- 
self. Another article is on “Men and 
Women of the Hour,” when several small 
portraits of celebrated people are given. 
George W. Cable and Mary Washington- 
Bond are two that appear before us in the 
July 1st issue. 

“ The New Voice.”—New York.—* True 
Stories of Heroic Life ” is the heading of 
a series of articles that are proving to be 
of great interest. William Lloyd Garri- 
son and Father Damien, the leper’s 
friend, are two interesting personalities. 
“Campaign Experiences of Notes Men” 
is another interesting article which in- 
troduces us to Senator Benj. R. Tillman, 
the noted orator. 

“The Literary Digest”—New York— 
contains a picture of Sarah Bernhardt’s 
Hamlet, where he is examining the skull, 
in the church-yard. ‘‘ Some Memories of 
Tennyson, Browning, and George Eliot ” 
is a criticism of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
article in the “ Youth’s Companion” on 
these three famous writers. 

“Good Health.”—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
“The Chief Cause of Nervousness” is a 
title of an article by J. H. Kellogg, M.D., 
which thousands of people ought to read 
at the present day. “The Pueblo In- 
dians””’ is an article by George Wharton 
James, and is full of illustrations of the 
men and women who work out in Laguna, 
and proves to be very interesting. A wise 
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suggestion is given by Mrs. E. E. Kellogg 
on “Come, Let Us Live with Our Chil- 
dren.” There is not enough of this prac- 
tice in the world, and we should encour- 
age it. Children are allowed to grow up 
as best they can in too many cases, there- 
fore we are glad an alarm has been struck 
in “ Good Health ” for July. © 

“Men.”—New York.—One article on 
“ The Choice of a Life Work ” is by N. W. 
Hoyles, Q.C., and takes up “ Law as a 
Profession.” It gives some good thoughts 
to young men. It is full of matter that 
is calculated to be of great help to the 
young men of the present day, and is 
printed on good paper. 

Will Carleton’s Magazine, ‘“ Every- 
where.”—Brooklyn, N. Y.—His aim in col- 
lecting short stories, interesting facts,and 
good poetry is certainly carried out as 
few magazines are able to do. He gives 
an illustration of the “ Birthplace of the 
Cable.” 

“The Churchman ”—New York—in a 
recent number contains an article on 
“ Recollections of University Preachers at 
Oxford, England.” The portraits are ex- 
cellent, and the matter good. 

“The Poultry Monthly.”—Albany, 
N. Y.—The opening article is upon “ Eng- 
land’s greatest animal artist and fancier,” 
Mr. Harrison Wier, F.R.H.S., with por- 
trait. His head and countenance betoken 
a geniality that all the animal kingdom 
as well as human animals should know 
how to appreciate and be attracted by. 

“The National Rural ”—Chicago, Ill.— 
contains many interesting facts on rural 
affairs. 

“ Educational Gazette.”—Rochester, 
N. Y.—This is a magazine that will be 
read. It is so nicely gotten up. The 
print is good, the paper excellent, and the 
articles are of a character that demand 
attention, which is more than we can say 
of every journal of this character. It 
contains a piece of music called “ Colum- 
bia.” 

“Omega.”—New York.—The opening 
article is on “ The Ideal Sanitarium,” by 
Cc. O. Sahler, M.D., and, as its title indi- 
cates, it is full of ideas on the progressive 
nature of what our sanitariums will be in 
the future. ‘“‘ The Experience of a Vege- 
tarian, What She Eats,” is another article 
of importance in the July issue. “ News 
and Notes,” by Dr. Holbrook, and “ Alco- 
hol, Its Effect on Cell and Tissue Growth 
and Special Senses,” by A. D. McConachie, 
M.D., are other interesting articles. 

“The American Kitchen Magazine.”— 
Boston, Mass.—The June number con- 
tained an article by Mrs. Helen Campbell 
on the “ Linborough Sanitarium.” An il- 
lustrated article on ‘The Rochester 
Atheneum and Mechanics’ Institute” 
gives the reader an idea of what work is 
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being carried on within its walls. The 
Seasonable Dishes for the month are 
numerous, which, combined with the 
ad articles, make a very readable jour- 
nal, 

“The Book-Keeper.”—Detroit, Mich.— 
Sketches by the “ Old Man,” “ Shorthand 
Department,” conducted by L. I. McKee, 
and the “ Legal Department,” conducted 
by August E. Rouech, are very useful ar- 
ticles for business men to consider. 

We also wish to acknowledge the 
“ House-Keeper,” Minneapolis, Minn.; 
“The Literary World,” Boston, Mass.; 
“The American Gas Light Journal,” New 
York; “The New York Observer,” New 
York, and many others. 


—_—__¢- 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The September number will contain 
articles on “Problem of Overstudy ”; 
“Mind Control Over Bodily Weakness ”; 
“Character, Its Basic Elements,’ and 
* Recent Experiments on Brain Currents, 
and Mr. Frank Tilford’s Phrenograph. 


“ Brain and Mind,” or mental science 
considered in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology and in relation to 
modern philosophy. The title shows the 
scope of the work, and therefore should 
be of interest to the general reader, in 
that it opens with valuable instruction, 
expressed in clear, practical terms; in 
fact it is the best text-book on the subject 
of Phrenology published, adapted to both 
private and class studies. The special il- 
lustrations locating the organs make it 
most valuable to the earnest student of 
Phrenology. It is printed on fine paper, 
substantially bound, with over 150 pages. 
Sent, postpaid, for $1.50. 


“Heads and Faces.” This book is still 
published, selling hundreds of copies 
every month. The attention of our agents 
is called not only to this, but to its se- 
quel, “How to Study Strangers,” the 
fifty chapters of which cover a broad 
range. The stranger, whether child or 
man, is analyzed, and the study of tem- 
perament is exhaustive, forming a nota- 
ble addition to lectures on human physi- 
ology. In fact, it shows what talent 
consists of, and how different from cult- 
ure, ete.; the signification of capacity, 
and how it may be brought out through 
training, application, etc. The culture of 
children is a special feature. This work 
is specially interesting in its character 
sketches of eminent men and women. As 
above mentioned, it is a sequel to the 
book “Heads and Faces,” the price of 
which is $1.50 in cloth, and 70 cents, pa- 
per, postpaid. 
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A SEASONABLE BOOK. 


Now is the time to secure a copy of 
Hester M. Poole’s book, “‘ Fruits and How 
to Use Them,” an invaluable book, with 
more than six hundred recipes for the 
preparation for the table of the food used 
in this country. Scientists say that the 
marvelous, almost universal increase in 
the use of fruits insures health and well- 
doing. This work, the only one of the 
kind ever published, is indispensable to 
good housekeeping, giving new, tooth- 
some, and attractive ways, recipes which 
the careful housekeeper will gladly wel- 
come. The price is $1, postpaid. 


“ Childhood, its Character and Cult- 
ure.” A manual of mental science by 
Jessie A. Fowler. The “New York 
Herald ” says, “ Mothers will be greatly 
interested in this work.” The plan is re- 
plete with valuable possibilities of shap- 
ing the characters of little ones. Send 
two-cent stamp for sample pages. 

I have finished the course in college. 
What next? Phrenology can tell you. 
Send 10 cents for the pamphlet, “ Choice 
of Occupation.” 

“The Phrenological Dictionary.”—We 
have just received a new lot of these and 
the “ callipers,” and are ready to fill any 
orders we may be favored with. The 
price of the “ Dictionary” is 15 cents, 
and of the “ callipers ” $2.50, both post- 
paid. 

Orders are continually received for the 
“Student’s Set,” a $15 collection of books 
valuable to the student, interesting to the 
general reader, and an addition to any 
library. On receipt of $10 it will be sent 
to any address given. 

“How to Read the Face.” “ New Physi- 
ognomy,” or signs of character as mani- 
fested through temperament and exter- 
nal forms, and especially in “ Human 
Face Divine,” is a book of over 750 pages 
with 1055 illustrations, and is considered 
a splendid work on the subject. The price 
is $3, postpaid. 

The attention of our readers is called 
to the good work done by Carrica Le 
Favre, the author of “ Mother’s Help and 
Children’s Friend,” “ Del Sartean Physi- 
cal Culture,” “ Royal Road to Beauty,” 
in Chicago, where she is teaching by il- 
lustrated lecture the fundamental prin- 
ciples for the interpretation of art facul- 
ties and powers of our mentality, child 
and mind, nature studies, improved home 
life, ete. Notice of her books is given 
elsewhere. 

A few years ago I paid $5.00 for your 
“New Physiognomy,” and must say that 
it is worth many times that amount, and 
all are of that opinion to whom I have 
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lent the book. From this book I have 
learned much about the voice. 
J. E. Z., Rockaway Beach. 


“ Health in the Household.” The au- 
thor, Dr. Dodd, sets forth in her book of 
recipes the why and wherefore of cook- 
ery, devoting the larger portion of the 
work to those articles essential to good 
blood, strong bodies, and vigorous minds. 
We repeat that housekeepers who consult 
this book will be able to present that 
which will decidedly please and increase 
the happiness by increasing the healthful 
condition of the household. Six hundred 
pages, bound in oil-cloth, $2, postpaid. 

We have many inquiries for books on 
animal magnetism, hypnotism, and re- 
lated topics, and therefore call attention 
to Deleuzé’s “ Animal Magnetism,” price, 
$2; “Human Magnetism, its Uses as a 
Remedial Agent in Moral and Intellectual 
Improvement,” by Dr. Drayton, price $1; 
“The Law of Psychic Phenomena,” by 
Thomas J. Hudson, a working hypothesis 
for the systematic study of hypnotism, 
spiritualism, mental therapeutics, ete., 
price $1.50, postpaid; “‘ How to Magnetize: 
a Practical Treatise on the Choice, Man- 
agement, and Capabilities of Subject, 
with Instructions on Methods of Pro- 
cedure,” by James Victor Wilson, price 
25 cents, postpaid. 


How to Open a Book.—To open a new 
book, says William Matthews in his 
“Modern Book Binding,” hold the book 
with its back on a smooth or covered 
table; let the front board down, then the 
other, holding the leaves in one hand 
while you open a few leaves at the back, 
then a few at the front, and so on, al- 
ternately opening back and front, gently 
pressing open the sections till you reach 
the centre of the volume. Do this two 
or three times, and you will obtain the 
best results. Open the volume violently 
or carelessly in any one place and you 
will likely break the back and cause a 
start in the leaves. Never force the back; 
if it does not yield to gentle opening, 
rely upon it the back is too tightly or 
strongly lined. 


“Physical Culture Founded on Del- 
sartean Principles, with Lessons on Ex- 
ercising, Walking, Breathing, Resting, 
Sleeping, Dress, etc.” The author, Carica 
Le Favre, President of the Del Sarte 
Association, says, “ with the end of per- 
fecting the conditions of health and pre- 
paring the body and mind, I have brought 
out this little book.” Del Sarte says, 
“Art is at once the knowledge, the pos- 
session, and the free direction of the 
agents to reveal life, mind, and soul. Art 
is not imitation, it is elevation,” ete. 
— price of this is 25 cents by mail, post- 
paid. 
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“The Royal Road to Beauty and 
Health,” a brochure by Carrica Le Favre, 
claims that no living being moves, feels, 
or thinks simply to eat, but eats to reach 
higher development, adding that there 
are no three things combined that are 
universally of such tremendous impor- 
tance as the food question, a subject not 
made a study in our public schools. She 
claims that eating is a sacred act and the 
food question is a vital one, and that half 
the food now consumed by mankind 
would give better results if better chosen. 
She has her theory of sources of strength, 
and altogether we recommend this little 
book to our readers as a thoughtful, con- 
scientious offer. The price is 25 cents, 
postpaid. 


Healthful Cereal Preparations.—The heart 
of barley, entirely free from bran or hulls, 
makes a palatable cereal food, which not only 
nourishes those who enjoy health, but is an 
efficient diuretic, emollient, nutritive and 
tonic agent in cases of digestive disorders or 
intestinal irritation. This new and valuable 
food is prepared by Farwell & Rhines, Water- 
town, N. Y. It is recommended by physicians 
as invaluable in Bright's disease and other dis- 
eases of the kidneys and liver, and it is a pal- 
atable, attractive breakfast dish for those in 
good health. Analysis of Barley Crystals shows 
that it contains 99.1 per cent. of the purest flesh , 
_— brain, nerve, bone and muscle-building 

ood. 


Flour,’’ and ‘“‘K. C. Whole Wheat Flour.” 
Their goods have come to be known as the 
** Criss Cross Cereals,"’ the criss cross lines on 
the face of each package being a part of their 
trade mark Sce advt. 


‘How to Read the Hand or Character 
in the Palm.” By S.T.A. Price, 20 cents. 

The author claims that this little work, 
is a book which is practical, and by which 
the past, present, and future may be ex- 
plained and foretold. The usual explana- 
tions of charts of hands, outlines, divis- 
ions, mounts, lines, and spaces are well 
set forth by the numerous illustrations, 
and for the price we think the public 
will certainly receive their money’s worth 
of information in this direction. 


The Phrenological Bust and Books or- 
dered came safely to hand, and doubtless 
you also have received the remittance. 

The club last evening entered upon the 
study of Phrenology with much zest, and 
will continue it for some time. 

Mary Alderson Chandler, 

Prine., The Chandler Normal Short- 

hand School, Boston, Mass. 


Human Nature Library, No. 38.— 
“ Phrenology and Business ” is ready for 
circulation. It is a booklet that every- 


Farwell & Rhines are also makers of | 
the noted ‘*Gluten Flour,” ‘‘Special Diabetic | Z E 
| shampooing, and a protection against 


[August 


one interested in business or Phrenology 
should have. Price 10c. It contains such 
portraits of well-known substantial busi- 
ness men as Frank Tilford, John Wana- 
maker, and Lewis Edsén Waterman. 
“Business Law” is represented by Jo- 
seph Hodges Choate; “The Banking 
Business,” by Russell Sage; ‘ Publish- 
ing,” by Dr. Funk, of Funk & Wagnalls, 
and Ed Bok, of the ‘‘ Ladies’ Home 
Journal”; “ Finance,” by Chauncey M. 
Depew, and “Commerce,” by Li Hung 
Chang. So varied are the departments, 
that this number presents not only a good 
portrait gallery, but it stands as a fine 
exposition of a grand subject. 


“The Phrenological Annual and Regis- 
ter."—This is the time for making in- 
quiries about registration in the forth- 
coming .\nnual. Papers and illustrations 
should be in the hands of the Editor not 
later than September 30. Write for par- 
ticulars to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


The opening of the Annual Fall Session 
of the American Institute of Phrenology 
will take place Tuesday, September 5, at 
2.30 P.M. Will our readers kindly make 
this announcement as widely known as 
possible. 


“A real luxury for bathing and 


contagion.”—Medical Press. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


mild, 


thoroughly 
cleansing and delightfully 


is pure, 


refreshing. It quickly re- 
lieves irritations of the skin 
caused by 


Chapping, 
Chafing, etc. 


“An all-round soap, good for the 
body and for the hair and scalp.” 
— Woman's Medical Journal. 
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WHAT IS A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 


This question is asked occasionally by those who are 
not acquainted with the claims of Phrenology and the 
method of applying it to the living subject. The purpose 
of a Phrenological Examination is tostudy the Temperament, 
or constitution in relation to health, talent, and character, 
and how the different vital organs are developed and act 
with each other in the promotion of physical and mental 


harmony and power. Next the Size of the Brain and the 
Quality which the temperament givesit; then the develop- 
ments of the different Groups of Organs; those of intellect, 
preception, memory, reason; those of force and energy ; 
those that give policy, prudence, thrift, ingenuity, taste, 
refinement ; those that give aspiration, pride, self-reliance, 
ambition ; those that give social power and effection; and 
not least, though last, the strength and tendency of the 
moral sentiments. 

These peculiarities of temperament, constitution, laws 
of health, developmer.t of faculties, and the harmonies and 
contradictions that exist in an organization, are plainly set 
forth and discribed to the person under our hands, showing 
the strong and weak points, what to encourage and what 
to restrain, with a view to a proper self control and balance 
of mind and character, We also study and described the 
Adaptations and talents of each person for giving Pursuits, 
and in which their abilities can be used to the best advan- = ° 
tage. MODEL HEAD. 

We teach parents how to understand and guard their precocious children who need prudent care to save 
them, also how to train their turbulent and vicious children, and how to bring their moral and intellectual 
powers into the ascendant, 

In reaching our conclusions we take into account Physiology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, habit, diet, and 
constitution—everything, indeed, which belongs to the make up of a person, and in this way we confer on men 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of benefit for a small outlay of time and money. 


We have made thousands of Examinations from Photographs. Send for Mirror of the Mind to 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO.,, 
27 East 2ist Street, NBW YORK. 


& & he E A V E N 35 OR, ‘THE BETTER COUNTRY” 
5 BY BISHOP J. WEAVER, D.D. 
A beautiful book of 250 pages. A fine likeness of the author, and five 


fine illustrations prepared especially for this work, and entitled 


City of God Faith Glimpses 
Heaven’s Escort Gathering Home 


This is an ably written and soul-thrilling presentation of information 
about the country to which we journey. It opens well the doors of 
inspiration and lifts the veil, so as to reveal the beautiful city of God, 

‘* Where dwells the sunshine of a love 

In which the soul may always rove— 

A sweet voice calls it Heaven ”’ 


Price, prepaid, $1.00 U. B. Publishing House, Dayton, Ohio 


DR. FINDLAY ELLINGWOOD’S 
Materia Medica, Therapeutics and Pharmacognosy 














This book is having a phenomenal sale. During the first four weeks nearly one- 
third of the entire first edition was shipped. Nothing but words of the highest praise, con- 
gratulations, and enthusiastic statements, in some cases almost extravagant, are said of its many 
virtues. All pronounce it the Greatest Book of the Day. The most of the writers assert 
that no works on Therapeutics in any school will equal it. It is like no other book. 
Physicians of all schools pronounce it truly a great work. Price, $5.00 in Cloth; 
$6.00 in Sheep. 

Write directly to DR. ELLINGWOOD, 103 State Street, Chicago, about it at once, and 
send for circulars, 
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If you suffer 


from any form of chronic 

disease, the proper appli- 

cation of Mechanical Mas- 

sage—the invention of 

aiati Dr. Geo. H. Taylor—will 

‘* THE MANIPULATOR” cyre you even after drugs, 

= y Ay baths,and electricity have 
chanical Massage. failed. 


For particulars call at or address 


THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT CURE INSTITUTE 
687 Madison Ave., N. E. Corner of 59th St., New York 


Ggo. H. TAYLOR, M.D., 
Founder, Inventor of 
Mechanical Massage. 


LIFE « DEWEY 


No man’so loved. Everybody wants to read of his 
boyhood, manhood, and achievement. By his friend 
Halstead. Profusely illustrated, 500 large pages. 
Richly bound in cloth, only $1.50, Send 12 cents for 
mailing, and secure the superb canvassing book, and 
begin the golden harvest. Extra terms, freights, and 


credit. JAMES H. EARLE, Boston, Mass. 


G. H. Patoden, M.D., 
Medical Director. 








SA PLE copies of 100 different Leading News- 
papers and Magazines sent to any aa- 
dress upon receipt of 10 cents to pay for mailing. 
U. S. SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
216 N. Liberty Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE CLUB WOMAN 


The official organ of the Board of Directors 
of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs. No club woman can afford to be 
without it. Send for sample copy, men- 
tioning this magazine, to 

104 School Street, Egleston Square, Boston, Mass. 





THE DIAL OF PROGRESS 


The official organ of the Iowa Anti- 

Saloon League. Published weekly. 

The best reform paper in the State 

of Iowa. Subscription price $1.25 
Send your Subscription to 


DIAL OF PROGRESS, Mount Pleasant, lowa 





New Church Independent and Monthly Review 


This periodical was stented in 1852, under the name 
of ‘‘ The Crisis,”” by the late Rev. Henry Weller. A few 
years later the name was cones ed to the present one, It 
stands for all that is free and liberal in thought and life. 
Its contributors are among the ablest and best in this 
country. It has a Sustaining Fund, for those who desire 
to aid it aside from subscriptions. A Children’s Depart- 
ment is one of the attractive features of the future. 32.00 

a weet Sample copy sent for 10 cents. Address: 
LLER & SON, 144 East 37th St., Chicago, lll. Mention 

thi is paper when you write. 





STRIKE OF A SEX.23° 2335" 


] Di vay k 
Zuggassent S$ Discovery miic3. ccs 


and the honeymoon as long as life.” F’ Lang Thousand 
reulars of books on Health and Sexual Science fre: 


ALICE B, STOCKHAM & CO., 66 FIFTH AVE., * CHICAGO 





A. M. GROWDEN, LECTURER 


CLASS ‘88 


‘*Phrenology and Character.” Character- 
reading from photographs. For dates for se- 
ries of lectures, etc., address 


“ Path-Finder,” Findlay, Ohio 


MONEY IN HONEY! 


The Weekly 
American Bee Journal 


Tells all about it. 
Sample Copy Mailed Free 


G.W.YORK &CO. 
118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL 


— 


METAPHYSICAL MAGAZINE 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Presents the Metaphysical Thought of the World 











Reviews all Science and Philosophy 
Relating to the Metaphysical Movement. 
Its contributors are the best writers of 
the day : 


THE METAPHYSICAL PUBLISHING CO. 


465 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Books by Mary Wood-Allen, M.D, 


The Marvels of Our Bodily Dwelling 

No one can claim originality in comparing the body 
to a house, for that comparison is as old as literature. 
Ecclesiastes refers to the day ‘‘when the keepers of 
the house shall tremble. and those that look out of the 
windows be darkened, and the doors shali be shut in 
the streets.” Abernethy uses a homely figure when 
he says: ‘* The kitchen—that is your stomach—being 
out of order, the garret—the head—cannot be right, 
and every room in the house becomes affected. Remedy 
the evil in the kitchen and all will be right in parlor 
and chamber.” 

But the simile is still of interest to the juvenile mind, 
and as Science is ever making new discoveries, there 
is continual demand for new and interesting works on 
physiology. Price, $1.10. English, 4s. 6d. 

Teaching Truth 

This little brochure aims to answer in chaste and 
scientific language the queries of children as to the 
origin of life. Price, 25c. English, 1s. 

Child-Confidence Rewarded 
‘This little book treats of child-purity with the 
same delicate but masterly hand shown in Dr, Allen's 
other writings.”—Union Signal of July 5, 1894. Price, 
1l0c. English, 6d, 
Almost a Man 

It is intended to help mothers and teachers in the 
delicate task of teaching the lad concerning himself. 
Price, 25c. English, 1s. 


Almost a Woman 
Girls have long been wanting a book written in an 
attractive form giving pure instruction needed by the 
girl, Price, 25c. English, 1s. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 
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STIRPICULTURE « 


Or the Improvement of Children Through 
Wiser Generation and Training 


Chapters: J. Stirpiculture, 50 pages. 
2. Prenatal Culture, 45 pages. 
3. Evolution’s hopeful promise for a 
healthier race, 30 pages. 
“ 4, The Germ Plasm and its Rela- 
tion to Children, 17 pages. 
5. Fewer Children and Better, 8 


6. The Ti Theoretical Baby, enlarged, 
30 ee. This chapter has 
created profound interest. 
- 7. Heredity and Education. 32 pages. 
Mrs. FLORENCE MANN LyMAN, long a 
teacher in the kindergarten department 
of the Teachers’ College, New York, 
writes: ‘‘I have read it through and 
enjoyed every page thoroughly, it is 
so readable that I have been able to take 
it up at odd moments and open at any 
place. I hope it may, as it deserves, 
have a large sale. 


“ 


Price by mail, $1.00 cloth binding 
paper, 50 cents 


DR. M. L. HOLBROOK, 
46 East 2st Street - - New York 


Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 
Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 
Subscription price, 50 cents, 
1020 Market Street - San Francisco 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 

sent free. Oldest agency for for securing patents. 
quuten taken through Munn & Co. receive 
ial notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & [0,3618roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C, 





ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY—BoOYS 


The Curtis School for Young Boys: 


Five hundred dollars. Twenty-fifth year. Home 
life; single rooms. A sweet moral atmosphere and 
clean associations. Pre-eminently a school for devel- 
opment of character, yet thorough in all studies, Send 
for our book, FREDERICK 8S, CURTIS ~—a 

Brookfield Center, Connecticut 


The Water Gap Sanitariam 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonable. A christian family 
home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.0., Minsi, Monree Ce., Pa. 


MILLER’S HOTEL, 


37, 39, 41 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The great popularity that Miller's Hotel] has acquired 
can be traced to 
Its Unique Location. 
Its Excellent Cuisine. 
Its Courteous Service. 








Its Moderate Prices. 
Its Satisfied Patrons. 
Its Homelike Atmosphere, 
Turkish, Electrie, and Roman Baths connected 
with the hotel, and furnished to guests at a 
very moderate rate. 
CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop. 





PENCILS 


———— —— 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send léc. in a 4 


AMERICAN 
ChaPHite 


JosEPH Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N.J., f 
samples worth double the money 


PLANS READY TO BUILD FROM. 
Ze. 


- Send for the Natrom, 
Bourcpes, a monthly jour 
devoted to buildinginterests. 
Each number contains a 
complete set of plans ready 
to build from. Price, 1 pee 

year. Somptncenr and book 
Beautify Homes,” 
taining 20 plans in colors, 
cents. Catalogue free, 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 
Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. 





cone 





Beauntifal Seampins < Gyeae 
Designs for Honitoi 
work tray cloths, conten ¥ 
doilies,outlining and cut work, 
many 14 ins. in size, 2alph- 
abets, powder and pad, Given 
for a8 months’s trial subscri 
tion to The Home,a househo: 
CK <} journalof stories, fashions ,fan- 
cy work, literary sketches, etc. 
Send L5c.and get theoutfitand 
journal. THE HOME, 141 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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DO YOU (K)NEE(D) THEM? 


“Careless hanging ruins the form 
of clothing more than wear,” 


“Happy Thought” 


durable, practical, and 

















hangers, neat, 
cheap. 


No. 4. 


Prevents 2 pair of trousers bagging at the 
knees or wrinkling and preserves the 
crease—cheaper than ironing. 


No. 3 


Keeps 2 ladies’ skirts in perfect form in 
the very least possible space. 


No.8 | OPEN 


Folds up like a 
telescope. 


Adjusts 
to any 
size —~ 
coat or 
waist. 


No. 6-FOLDED 


All hangers are made of nickel-plated 
epring stee!, weigh but 3 ounces each, an 
can be carried in the pocket if necessary, 
Postpaid to any address 25 cts. each, 
asserted as desired $1, 1 doz. $2. I send 


free 
et rp 


order 1 
Holds 5 hangers (10 garments) in space 
used by one closet hook. 2 free with dozen orders. 

I have many thousand duplicate orders and no displeased patrons. 


J. F. BROCK 


Hanger Dept. 2-1 SPARTA, WIS. 


‘ 





SUGGESTION 


INCLUDING THE SCIENTIFIC 
APPLICATION OF 


HY PNNOTISM 
MAGNETIG HEALING 


Thoroughly taught at The St. Louis 
School of Suggestive Therapeutics and 
Medical Electricity. Send for our three 
FREE pamphlets, ‘*Suggestion in the 
Cure of Diseases,” *‘ The Cure of Stam- 
mering,” and our ‘‘School Announce. 


ment.” All FREE, 
A NEW BOOK 


Send one dollar for our book ‘‘ Suggestion 
in the Cure of Diseases and the Correction of 
Vices.” Third Edition. This book explains 
all the methods of mental healing—tells the 
principles upon which Christian Science, 
Divine Science, Mental Science and Magnetic 
Healing do all their effective work. It 
teaches how to hypnotize: contains the 
latest, most complete and effective methods 
for producing hypnosis that can be found 
anywhere. 

avorrss DR. CEO. C. PITZER 
3955 West Relle Place St. Louis, Mo. 





WHAT AM I BEST FITTED FOR? 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York 


Send for ‘‘ Mirror of 
the Mind.” 





being. No age cr station is exempt. 


HEALTH FOR WOMEN 651.00 in cLotu 


Women are everywhere suffering from want of acquaintance with the physical ideas of their 
The need of the service of a physician is, to a large 


extent, due to inattention to. and ignorance of. principles easily understood and practiced. The 
object of this book is to point out these principles and also to show how simple, natural and 


eminently practical they are. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 


East 21st Street, New York City 











The Pittsburg Christian Advocate | 


1S NOW ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


and is undoubtedly the cheapest Methodist paperin | 
the world. Its large circulation of 23,000 copies 
weekly, makes columns very valuable for advertising 
purposes. For Sunday-school teachers and young 
people it is unexcelled. 





NEW TESTAMENT 
THE EMPHATIC DIAGLOTT gives the original Greek 
Text of the New Testament, with an interlinear word- 
for word translation into English. Universally com- 
mended by Pulpit and Press. A grand book for 
Clergymen, Teachers and all Bible Students. 
Price, postpaid, cloth, $3.00. 
FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 21st Street, New York 





We have 2100 TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS : 
Books, Pamphlets. Tracts, Leaflets, Periodicals, Song” 
sters, etc., covering every possible phase of the Temper” 


ance question and helpful along all lines of Temperance | 


work. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. ADDRESS, 


The National Temperance Society and Publication House, 
3 and 5 West 18th Street, New York City. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


FREE to F.A.M. An engrav- 
ing of the Hall of the Mys- 
teries, also large Catalogue of 
Masonic books and goods, 
with bottom prices. New Il- 
lustrated History of Free- 
masonry for Agents Beware 
of spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Mas- 
onic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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YOU SHOULD 
CERTAINLY READ 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 CENTS 


SOCIETY TIMES 


PUBLISHED 
FORTNIGHTLY 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR 


It keeps readers closely in touch with what is transpiring. or will occur, in the best Society, 
Gossip on Social, Club, Musical, Artistic or Sporting Matters is illustrated by bright artists, 
which variety is further added by clever stories of fact and fiction. 


A SAMPLE COPY FREE 


SEND 


TO 923 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





’ 
ELEANOR KIRK’S NEW BOOK 
THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF OLD AGE 
Thorough directions for_the total eradication of 
physical Decay, as well as of Poverty and Death. 

Deals with foods and exercises as well as with the 
Will, and the individual Divine Right to health, beauty, 
and happiness. 

A mighty book and a mighty title 
ELEANOR KIRK, 696 Greene Ave., Brookl:n, N. Y. 
Send for sample copies of Eleanor Kirk’s Idea. 





800 Test questions and answers, on 


The Bible and Bible Lands 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY 


By Rev. Charles Carleton Hembree, A.B.,B.D. 
IS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE PRICE IS 25 CENTS 

This work will be found a most instructive and 
useful key, both for parents and children. 

Pastors of the churches wi.l find it rich in seed- 
thoughts. 

Sabbath-school superintendents will find it just the 
help they have been looking for. Teachers will hail it 
with pleasure. 

Some thousand copies have already been distributed 
and it is nearing its second edition. 

Major-General O. O. Howard, U.S.A., says: ‘*I find 
the questions apt and the answers capital. The work 
will be a great help to » Bible teachers. a 


GIVEN || at bladed 


Sportsman's Knife 
AWAY |r S150 


This cut 1s one-half its size. 


tell you how we doit. Address 


THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN, 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 





ONE DODTUIARR 
has been the subscription price of PouLTRY MoNTHLY, 
With the issue of June, ’99, the price was reduced, and 
you can now receive it a full year, post paid 


FOR FIFTY CEN Ts 
Nothing has been cheapened but the price. In every 
particular it will be kept up toits old-time standard ; 
in reading matter, paper, press work and general all- 
round excellence. Everyone interested P country 
life should be a subscriber to and reader of 


POULTRY MONTHLY, Albany, N. Y. 


Eleanor Rirk’s Books 


Perpetual Youth 
Teaches the divine right to health, 
beauty and happiness Here and Now. 
Price $1.00. 


Che Bottom Plank of Mental Healing 
Gives plain directions for the total 
elimination of Sin, Sickness, and Pov- 

Read it and heal yourself, 

Price 25 cents. 


Where You Are 
A Book for Girls. Price 25 cents. If 
they know where they are they can 
never be lost. 


Eleanor Kirk’s Tdea 


A monthly publication. 





erty. 





Price $1.00 
per year. 
« 


Write at once and we will 


—- Fowler § Wells Zo. 


27 East 2lst Street - New York 


Dr. Shepard’s Sanitarium 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights = - 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





An attractive, quiet Lome for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria Neuralgia, 
etc. A specialty is made of Turkish Russian, Roman and "Electric Baths and 


Massage, together with Hygienic Diet 


Send for Pamphlet on Rueumatism. Address : 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
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cnggee | KNOWLEDGE THAT PAYS 


ENGRAVERS. 
— Recommended by brainy, thinking people. Idle moments made profit- 
able. Phenomena of success attained by thousands following my marvel- 
ous methods. Fame world-wide and nothing equaling it extant. Write at once; only limited number received at 
present prices, which are entirely inadequate with value imparted. Thousands of letters like these. 
Rev. S. J. Carlock, San Diego, Cal., writes: “Every moment brings its own reward and life grows sweeter and better every 
day. Nervousness cured, health increasing, mind clear. Others are swayed by the resistless force. I have always believed ina 


erfect life, but now I realize it. 
4 A. Henry, Evanston, Ills., writes: “You have helped me to overcome all obstacles and the returns physically and mentally have 


ee  Sectcld, Philadelphia, Pa., writes “If down in the world, with no confidence in self, this study will bring success; if already 
successful it will bring more. By your teachings 1 can truthfully say all my ambitions have been realized.” 

Distance no bar to success; patrons in all parts of the world; business entirely by mail. 

“KEY TO POWER” 3octs. or t2cts. and addresses of three ministers, lawyers or doctors. Circulars to 


immediate applicants. Address, PROF. L.H. ANDERSON. F.0.89 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILLS, 


The Elkhart Training-School for Nurses | WANTED--1000, RUSTEERS 70 EARN 1000 
ELKHART, IND. | Anyone selling for me 1000 ‘‘ Labor Exchange 

Incorporated Two years’ course. Hospital | in a Nutshell,” at 5 cents apiece, will receive, 
connections Location attractive ‘Situations | prepaid, a Lititz or other bicycle worth $35.00. 
procured. Terms reasonable. Particulars free. | All books sent prepaid. Sample copy for 











Address Dr. H A. MuMAw, Sec’y, as above. | 5 centsinstamps. Jon G. Zook Lititz, Pa. 


— NO DRUG HABIT INDUCED — NO TOXIC EFFECT. = 


FIVE-GRAIN FIVE-GRAIN 


wees ANTiKo nn 3. ees 


— OPPOSED TO PAI = = 
REGISTERED, GEPT. Sap, 1890. 





“The name itself suggests what Antikamnia is, and what its remedial properties are:—Anti (Greek-Avti)+ 
Opposed to, and Kamnia (Greck-Kayvoc¢), Pain—therefore, ‘‘ANTIKAMNIA” (Opposed to Pain)—a remedy to 
relieve pain and suffering. 

“In certainty and celerity of action, it has been found superior to any of its predecessors in this field, espe- 
cially in cases of Acute and Chronic Neuralgia. Neuralgic Toothache, Tic-Douloureux, Myalgia, Migraine, 
Hemicrania, and all forms of Headache, yield to its influence in a remarkably short time, and in no instance have 
any evil after-effects developed. The chief claim advanced in favor of Antikamnia over all other products is, that 
its use is not followed by depression of the heart. 

“The dose for adults, which always gives relief in severe headaches, especially those of bookkeepers, 
actors, lawyers, students, mothers, teachers and nurses, in short all headaches caused by anxiety or mental strain, 
is two tablets, crushed, followed by a swallow of water or wine. It is the remedy for La Grippe. As a preventive of 
and cure for nausea while traveling by railroad or steamboat, and for genuine mal de mer or sea sickness, Antikamnia 
is unsurpassed, and is recommended by the Surgeons of The White Star, Cunard and American Steamship Lines. 

“There are very many important uses for Antikamnia, of which physicians as a rule may be uninformed. A 
five grain Antikamnia Tablet prescribed for patients before starting on an outing, and this includes tourists, 
picknickers, bicyclers, and in fact, anybody who is out in the sun and air all day, will entirely prevent that demoral- 
izing headache which frequently mars the pleasure of such an occasion. This applies equally to women on 
shopping tours, and especially to those who invariably come home cross and out of sorts, with a wretched ‘“‘sight- 
s2er’s headache."” The nervous headache and irritable condition of the busy business man is prevented by the 
timely use of a ten grain dose. Every bicycle rider, after a hard run, should take two five grain Antikamnia 
Tablets on going to bed. In the morning he will awake minus the usual muscular pains, aches and soreness. As a 
cure and preventive of the pains peculiar to women at time of period, Antikamnia is unequalled and unaccom- 
panied by habit or unpleasant after-effect. If the pain is over the lower border of the liver, or lower part of the 
stomach, or in short, be it headache, side-ache, backache, or pain of any other description caused by suppressed or 
irregular menstruation, it will yield to two five grain tablets of Antikamnia. This dose may be repeated in an hour 
or two, if needed. For very prompt relief, it is advisable to crush the tablets and swallow them with a little wine 
diluted whisky or toddy. A dozen tablets kept about the house, will always be found useful in time of pain.” 


Genuine Antikamnia Tablets always bear the monogram AC 
GOOD DRUGGISTS OFFER NO SUBSTITUTES 


THE ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Are the only Institutions in the world where a thorough and practical course of 
mstruction in Phrenology is given, or where such facilities can be found as are 


possessed by them, consisting of 


skulls, busts, casts, portraits, anatomical 


preparations, skeletons, plates, models, etc. 
The examination of students is held the end of October in New York, 


and January and July in London. 


«4 TOPICS... 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES.—The philosophy 
of the organic constitution, its relation to 
* mind, character, and motive, 


TEMPERAMENTS, as indicating quality and 


giving peculiarity to mental manifestation. 


PHRENOLOGY.—The true mode of estima- 
ting character; comparative phrenology, 
etc. 


HISTORY OF PHRENOLOGY IN EUROPE 
AND AMERICA and its enriching influ- 
ence on education, literature, domestic life, 
government, morality, and religion. 


ETHNOLOGY and how to judge of nativity 
of race; especially how to detect infallibly 
the skulls of the several colored races, 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY.—The brain 
and nervous system ; reciprocal influence 
of brain and body; dissection of brain. 


OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY, anatom- 
ical, physiological, practical, or religious; 
injury of the brain; thickness of the 
skull; fatalism, materialism, moral re- 
sponsibility, etc. 


PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION.—The moral 
bearings of Phrenology. 


CHO!CE OF OCCUPATIONS and how to 
put ‘the right man in the right place.” 


PHRENOLOGY AND MARRIAGE. — The 
right relation of the sexes ; what mental 
and temperamental qualities are adapted 
to a happy union and healthy offspring, 
and why. 

NATURAL LANGUAGE OF THE FACUL<« 
TIES and how to read character thereby. 


EXAMINATION of heads explained ; how to 
make examinations privately and publicly. 
PSYCHOLOGY.—Under this head, mesmere 


ism and clairvoyance will be explained. 


HEREDIT Y.—How to determine which pae 
rent a person resembles, 


INSANITY, its laws and peculiarities. 
ELOCUTION.—To cultivate the voice. 


HOW TO LECTURE.—The best methods of 
presenting Phrenology and Physiology to 
the public. 


Finally, it is the aim of the instructors to give to students all the knowledge 


of Anthropology, which a long experience in the practice of their profession has 
enabled them to acquire—in a word, to qualify students to take their places in 
this man-improving field of usefulness. 

There is published annually an “ InstiruTE Extra,” giving full particulars 
as to the course of instruction, terms, cost of board, and incidental expenses, 
together with the Charter of the Institute, complete list of graduates, and other 
Inclose stamp and ask for “Institute Extra.” Address 


L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. O., Eng. 


interesting matter. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


Aeat Sessuon chens Shi. J, 


4844 
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Der Deutsch-Amerikanische 


NATURARZT 


This magazine is the first and only 
German publication in America 
treating in the most popular -vay 
the 
SCIENCE OF 
NATURAL HEALING 


Every one interested in Health or 
the Healing Art should read it and 
practice its teaching. 


Issued monthly, $1.00 a year 
Single copy, - - t1ocents 


Published at CHICAGO, ILLS. 


118 Park Street, Station F 


E. GLEITSMANN, B.S.M.D., German Naturarzt 


“OUR SUMMER OFFER” Sesex"t.tiks 


PHRENOLOCICAL JOURNAL 
WITH 


Pratt’s Chart of 
Chords *: Piano. 


A Quick Method of Learning to Play the Piano 
Without a Teacher. 
Intended for those 
who have not the 
ZZ time to take lessons, 
ZA complete self-in- 





AV Selaoe or organ at 
ssight. This chart is 
“the practical result 
Zof years of study by 
CHARLES E,. Pratt, 
the noted American 


‘chart anyone 
become an . 


y 7 ‘companiments to 
the most diffic ult songs at sight, as well as dance 
music, marches, etc. This chart is valuable to the 
advanced musician as wellas to the beginne Yr, @mbrac- 
ing nearly omy major and minor chord used in 
music. It is the most comprehensive yet simplest 
chart ever published, and is indorsed by teachers 
and musicians everyw "here. 

To introduce Pratr’s CHART in every home, we will 
send free with each chart the “GIANT ALBUM OF 
Sounas,” containing 184 Songs, with_words and 
music, including the great hits,‘‘ i Won't Be a 
Nun,” and _‘‘ The Mountain Maid’s Invitation.” 
Also old and new favorites, and war songs. 

The price of the Chart alone is $1, but we will send 
the Chart and Journal for one year for $1.25, postpaid. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York 





Still ‘‘ Dosing ?”’ 
You cannot be cured «¢ 
‘ with DRUGS 


of 
Constipation 


Biliousness 

Dyspepsia 

Kidney Trouble 

Hemorrhoids 

Obesity 

Headache 

and a multitude of other ills 
(resulting from retention 
of waste in the system), 


but you can be cured with ease 
by taking 


‘‘Internal Baths ”’ 
with the 


J. B. L. CASCADE, 


The only appliance specially made for this purpose. 


(Thousands of strong endorsements 
Jrom all parts of the world, by 
progressive physicians and former 
chronic sufferers.) 


IT IS A HOME TREATMENT. 


25c. pamphlet—/free upon application. 





Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute 
1562 Broadway, ~ New York City 


CATARRH CURED 


BLANCHARD’S 

Hard Rubber Pocket Inhaler 

Antiseptic Catarrh Powder 
and Blanchard’s Catarrh Jelly is an Exceilent 

Treatment 
Endorsed wy, Physicians and Recommended by Edi- 
tors of Leading Periodicals. 

Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, and Irritation of the Air Pas- 
sage. Is also of great value in Croup and 
Inflammation of the Larynx. 


Price of Complete Outfit, Postpaid, $1.00 


New WuHatcom, WASH., Jan. 23, 1899. 
Having used your Inhaler and Catarrh Cure, I 
think it is helping me more than anything I ever took 
before. I have persuaded two of my friends to let me 
send for them too. This place out here is the worst I 
ever saw for Catarrh. The climate is so damp and 
there are only a few people who do not have some 
form of Catarrh. Thanking you once more, I remain, 

Miss A. WALLACE. 





Every box contains a guarantee to be as 
represented, to cure Catarrh, or money re- 
funded to purchaser. 

Get two of your friends to order with you, 
remit us $2.00 and we will mail you one 


inhaler FREE. 


BLANCHARD MFG. CO. 
2721 WELLS STREET - CINCINNATI, OHIO 


When writing mention THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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BRAIN WORKERS [ko | Nila Lily Toilet Soap 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites PRETTY DAIRY MAIDS 


for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses result- | F*How do you keep your hands so soft and 
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The New Illustrated Self-Instractor in Phrenology, 
Physiology and Physiognomy. A complete Hand- 
book for the People. With over one hundred new 
ulustrations, including a chart for the use of prac- 
tical Phrenologists. Revised and printed from New 
Plates. r2mo. 192 pages. By the Renowned 
Phrenologists, Profs. O. S, and L. N, Fowrer. 
Cloth, $1.00, 

Lectures on Man. A series of twenty-one Lectures 
on Physiology, and Phrenology, delivered by Prof, 
L. N. Fowler, during his first tour in England 
many of which are now out of print and can only 
be had in this volume. $1.50. 

Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Considered in 
Accordence with the Principles of Phrenology and 
in Relation to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. 
By H. S. Drayton, A. M., M. D., and Jamgs 
McNe, A. M. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

The Temperaments, considered in their relation to 
Mental Character and Practical Affairs of Life, by 
D. H. Jacquzs, M.D. x50 Illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


2" For an additional $3.00 the China Bust will be 
substituted for the plaster. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust. With upwards 
gf one hundred divisions, in china. Newly dis- 
covered organs are added, and the old organs have 
been subdivided to indicate the various phases of 
action which many of them assume. It is a perfect 
model, beautiful as a work of art, and is un- 
doubtly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever pub- 
lished. Price, $5 00. 


New Physiegnomy ; or, Signs of Character, as mani- 
fested through temperament and external forms, 
and especially in the *‘Human Face Divine.” 
1,000 illustrations. By S. R. WeLLs. $3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental. Applied to the 
Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body 
and Power of Mind. 2s illustrations. By O.S. 
Fow ter, (unabridged edition.) Price, $1.00. 


The Phrenological Bust, showing the location of 
each of the Organs. Price, $1.00. 


The Constitatien ef Man ; Considered in relation to 
external objects. By Geo. Combe, with portrait, 
bound in cloth, $1.25. 


A Natural System of Blocution and Oratory. 
Founded on an analysis of the Human Constitution 
considered in its three-fold nature—Mental, Physio- 
logical, and Expressional. By Tuomas A. and 
Wiruiam Hype. Price, $2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and pre- 
sent it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a common-place book onthe plan of numerous 
school text-books ; but one well worthy the atten- 
tion of all who would excel as speakers, readers,etc. 

Hygiene ef the Brain, and the Cure of Nervousness. 
By M. L. Horsroox. Part I, contains chapters on 
the Brain, the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal 
Nerves. Howto Cure Nervousness. Value of a 
Large Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders, Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price, $1.00. 


This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up 
the study of Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. At list prices these amount to $15.00. The 


set will be sent by express for $10.00. 
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